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Memo from the desk of: 
HAROLD HILL 


To: Harry Skornia 


Before summer vacations start, I wanted to let you know 
where plans stand for the 1960 NAEB convention. 


Creativity and controversy will be the two key subjects 
around which sessions will revolve. Convention Chair- 
man Jim Day writes that he could do a lot of name drop- 
ing as to participants and programs at this point. How- 
ever, he would prefer to wait until all is confirmed 
before telling us about this. 


Jim did reveal the names of his convention committee 
members: John Crabbe, general manager, KVIE (TV), 
Sacramento; Adrien Michaelis, in public relations at 
Standard Oil of California; Robert Miner, manager, Pro- 
fessional Products Market Planning, Ampex Corporation; 
E.G. Sherburne, Jr., head of the Department of Visual 
Communications, University of California; George Willey, 
TV columnist and assistant professor of speech and drama, 
Stanford University; Harold Winkler, president of Pacifica 
Foundation; and two staff members of Host Station KQED - 
Marianne Goldman, director of promotion and publicity, 
and Jonathan C. Rice, program director. 


Plans are on the board for a tour of an area normally closed 
to the general public and open only to decorators. A 

Napa Valley tour has been scheduled for Friday, October 
21 - with a stop in Muir Woods enroute. 


As you know, exhibit space is going well, and we have 
several first-time exhibitors this year. 


And E. G. Sulzer, NAEB’s railroad buff from Indiana Univer- 
sity, has promised to set up a special train (or at least 
special cars) for NAEBers going to the convention from the 
Midwest. 


More later when the program is firmed up. 
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This international issue 


. includes a number of articles by people familiar with broadcasting 
in various countries abroad. It does not pretend to be all-inclusive. 
However, several other such write-ups have been promised but did not 
meet the deadline for this issue. These will appear from time to time 
as they arrive. 


On the cover... 


1—A model of the new Radio House being built in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Lower left-hand portion will contain four recital halls, while the 
other wings will house offices, libraries, reception halls, and a 
restaurant. 


2—Radio Audizioni Italia’s television Production Center in Rome, Italy. 


3—A scale model of Radio Nederland’s new studio building, which is 
nearing completion. This will replace the four large private houses 
formerly used for studios. Accommodation difficulties have plagued 
Radio Nederland because of the acute housing shortage in the country. 


4—Radio Free Europe’s offices and studio buildings in Munich, Germany. 


San Francisco, international city 
. is NAEB’s convention city in 1960. Photo by Moulin Studios. 
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Is the Public Responsible 
for Broadcasting’s Ills? 


It should come as a surprise to 
no one that the television industry 
should attempt to defend itself 
from the numerous criticisms 
which followed the “quiz show” 
and “payola” episodes. 


For thirty years criticisms of 
broadcast programs have invari- 
ably been met by the industry with 
the excuse that the programs being 
offered are determined by the 
wishes of the public. A recent ex- 
ample occurred during a visit to 
Minneapolis in late February by 
Oliver Treyz, president of the 
American Broadcasting Company 
television network. 


Mr. Treyz insisted that it’s up 
to the public to determine program 
quality. In his judgment, program 
decisions are made on the basis of 
how the public reacts to what ap- 
pears. This reasoning led him to 
assert: “The problem is not with 
the advertisers, but with the peo- 
ple.” 


The Minneapolis Tribune disa- 
greed with Mr. Treyz in its Febru- 
ary 29, 1960, issue. The Tribune’s 
editorial writer stated it this way: 


This is a disappointing assessment— 
particularly coming from a network 
executive. Treyz should know better 
than anyone else that TV’s rating 


an editorial 


systems determine only what the 
public is watching at a given time— 
not what the public wants. 

It’s the industry’s job, not the pub- 
lic’s, to provide the leadership 
needed to improve the content of 
television offerings. And the indus- 
try will be shirking its responsibility 
if it tries to pass the buck to its 
unorganized and largely unresponsive 
millions of viewers. 


This exchange of views between 
Mr. Treyz and the editorial writer 
for the Minneapolis Tribune leads 
one to wonder why there seems to 
be so much valid criticism today of 
the mass media, especially of 
broadcasting. Perhaps Robert C. 
Sorensen, research director of 
This Week has put his finger on 
the answer. He pointed out re- 
cently: “The cost of mass com- 
munications is, to an increasing 
extent, paid not by the producer or 
the consumer, but by a third party 
— the advertiser.” In the case of 
radio and television, he continued, 
the advertiser has “paid the com- 
plete cost since these industries 
were born.” 

Is it any wonder that the tele- 
vision advertiser “calls the tune” 
regardless of the wishes, known or 
unknown, expressed or unex- 
pressed, of the communicator and 
the consumer? Must he always do 
so? 
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Just so long as the advertiser 
makes the decisions and insists on 
programing for the non-existent 
“mass audience,” is there likely 
to be much of an attempt to raise 
standards of taste in the listener? 
What part does the average lis- 
tener today actually play in pro- 
gram planning? Can he make his 
viewing selections other than from 
the programs which are offered? 
Is turning off the set his only de- 
fense? 


Who is there today among the 
advertising fraternity who studies 
the real needs of the various sig- 
nificant segments of the audience 
and attempts to meet them with 
appropriate programing? 

To whom does the United States 


owe its greatness? Is it to the poli- 
tician who keeps his ear forever 
to the ground so as to make sure 
not to offend his constituents? Or 
is it to the statesman who rises 
above party considerations, turns 
his deaf ear to the clamor of the 
masses, and supports the programs 
which careful study has convinced 
him will be best for the country 
in the long run? 

Is not our greatest need today 
for more statesmen among our 
television communicators? When 
we have them, will not the adver- 
tiser then be ejected from the 
driver’s seat and the listener’s real 
needs, rather than his imagined 
wants, be more nearly met? 


—Tracy F. Tyuer, Editor 





EDITOR’S NOTE: From time to time we happen 
to see or hear of copies of the Journal which have 
blank pages or which have pages which are smeared 
so that they cannot be read. Whenever a subscriber 
receives a bad copy, we would appreciate knowing 
about it so we can take it up with our printer. 
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Letters to the Editor 





With this issue, the NAEB Journal imaugurates a 
“letters column” — which has been suggested by a 
number of readers. This column will appear from 
time to time if and when the number of letters of 
general interest warrants. Readers are hereby invited 
to participate by sending in letters — be they onions 
or orchids — outlining their reactions to the Journal 
and its articles. 


March-April Gremlins 


Usually I am very impressed by the articles in the 
Journal. | cannot help commenting, however, about 
the picture on the cover of this issue. I guess I have 
no objection to the gremlin as a symbol, but the 
caption tends to rub me the wrong way. It seems 
to me that “Eddie Kation” is not clever and is in 
bad taste. .. . I am not raising a serious objection; 
I am only raising a question concerning the advisa- 
bility of using the word in this manner. 


Francis E. Almstead 

Consultant on Educational Television 
The State Education Department 
Albany 1, New York 


... The article by Thomas Petry of KNME-TV in 
Albuquerque was very interesting and I am glad to 
see this kind of information [in the Journal]. Ac- 
tually, I was amazed at the similarity between the 
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KNME-TV promotional procedure and philosophy 
and that of our own station. It serves to reinforce 
the ideas that are basic to community relations for 
educational television . . . and inspires us to keep 
building these friendships on the local level contin- 
ually. 


Betty Meisinger 

Community Relations Coordinator, KUON-TV 
University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


If I hadn’t seen it, I wouldn’t believe it! New NAEB 
format plus illustrations and diagrams! When did 
all this happen? Nothing stodgy about this Journal! 
Even enjoyed my own article (again). 


John Maupin 


Assistant Professor of Speech 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


I have just read [the Projects and Products column] 

. and would like you to know that for us it pro- 
vides a much-needed service. Developments are mov- 
ing so rapidly in the electronics field that it is difficult 
to keep up to date. 


Richard A. Morton 

Supervisor of School Broadcasts 
Alberta Education Department 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





an editorial 


Television and International Understanding 


Television brings to the nations 
of the world an entirely new dim- 
ension in possibilities for interna- 
tional understanding. It was given 
to humanity none too soon. Air 
transportation had already greatly 
reduced the effective dimensions 
of our globe. This development 
called for a new concept of cus- 
toms barriers, health examination 
requirements, and other problems, 
as human beings as well as prod- 
ucts began to cross national boun- 
daries as if they were only lines 
on a map. The extent to which 
television makes possible the cross- 
ing of such barriers as language, 
literacy, and isolation offers a new 
challenge. 

What has been given us with 
television is the possibility of So- 
cratic dialogue on a_ world-wide 
scale. Television is not merely an 
instrument to be used to “sell” 
ideas to others. It is an instrument 
so uniquely qualified to provide a 
two-way flow of ideas that to fail 
to use it in this way is unthinkable. 
One of the greatest challenges to 
all nations using this medium, in 
an age when nearly half the popu- 
lation of the world is illiterate, is 
to help all men, everywhere, to 
lead fulfilled rather than empty 
lives, and to understand their 
brothers, x 


In the uses of television for dis- 
cussion programs in the United 
States, this medium has all too 
often been used as an arena, as 
for a sports contest. People sought 
to convince each other, or to dis- 
credit the “opponent’s” viewpoint, 
however sincerely it was held. 
Such programs became essentially 
tests of strength. In the realm of 
ideas, however, listening is some- 
times far more important than 
speaking or convincing. 

In televised Socratic dialogue, 
the participants as well as the view- 
ers attack not each other but com- 
mon problems. Out of this com- 
mon, dynamic effort come sug- 
gestions, understandings, and solu- 
tions which no one of the partici- 
pants alone is capable of produc- 
ing. Edward R. Murrow’s “Small 
World” occasionally provides a 
glimpse of this possibility. It does 
this when participants honestly say 
to each other as the program ends: 
“T have learned a great deal from 
talking with you.” 

This, then, is one aspect of tele- 
vision’s unique character. Such 
programs have never really quite 
succeeded by radio. Great as ra- 
dio’s possibilities are (and they are 
enormous in an age when so few 
citizens of crucially important un- 
derdeveloped countries have access 
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to television or print), they are 
different. If you and I are dis- 
cussing an important common 
problem, a large part of the value 
(and many of the most important 
“cues”) comes from our watching 
each other — and then correcting 
our directions, explaining appar- 
ently un-understood illustrations 
and conclusions. A medium with 
visual cues plus immediacy pro- 
vides wholly unique advantages for 
this peculiar and critically needed 
type of world dialogue. 

But there are many other ways 
in which television can serve inter- 
national understanding. A large 
proportion of any nation’s tradition 
— the substantive mortar with 
which its culture or civilization is 
held together — is not merely or 
even largely intellectual or politi- 
cal. It is, if we may so designate 
it: symbolistic. It cannot be com- 
municated in print, or even only 
in words. It can be felt, but rarely 
described. 

Mores, judgments, the problems 
of a nation which, by other media, 
seem quaint or odd, out of propor- 
tion, or impossible to grasp, can by 
television be put into perspective 
as by no other medium. The ex- 
tent to which all the big problems 
of all the people of the world prove 
to be common to all humanity, be- 
neath their surface differences, 
can be suddenly illuminated by 
television. How often, when we've 
seen a true documentary of this 
type, do we say: “That’s why they 
do it that way! I never understood 
before. Why, that’s very sensible.” 

Other lands are not, we sud- 
denly realize, lacking in, or against, 
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the basic values we cherish. They 
have the same hungers and needs, 
the same love of family and 
beauty, the same fears and frus- 
trations . . . only, until the magic 
of television brought this fact to 
us, we often didn’t, recognize it. 
Now we can understand our world 
neighbors in a new way, as neigh- 
bors on a planet everywhere beset 
by common problems: the popula- 
tion explosion, atomic and space 
developments and uses, actual or 
imminent water and other short- 
ages, air and water pollution, edu- 
cational crises, problems of adoles- 
cents and the aged, spiritual versus 
materialistic values, and many, 
many others. We recognize that 
“we are all part of the main,” as 
John Donne phrased it. 

With the symbolism available 
via television to provide a perspec- 
tive-establishing backdrop for lo- 
cal or national mores, and “differ- 
ent” customs, and with Socratic 
dialogue available for helping each 
other to understand and solve 
world-wide problems in a common, 
universal, human effort, what a 
challenge we have for this mag- 
nificent instrument! 

One final icharacteristic of tele- 
vision deserves mention. That is its 
tendency to become an event-maker 
rather than merely a reporter. To 
what extent does the mere pres- 
ence of television equipment begin 
to incite riots and such rather than 
merely report them? To what ex- 
tent does it cause ruffians to want 
to be “stars”? In all such uses, the 
greatest safeguards must be taken, 
to insure that integrity and sin- 
cerity will really prevail, rather 
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than perverted, “propaganda” uses. 
For in television we have more 
than merely a new instrument of 
journalism. We have in it the pos- 
sibilities of intimacy and immed- 
iacy which make it the most pow- 
erful instrument available for the 
creation of good will and under- 


standing if people are to speak to 
people, and if love and sympathy 
and cooperation are to replace sus- 
picion and hate and ignorance in 
the family of nations we all look 
forward to having some day. 


—H. J. Skornia 





Back Issues of Journal Available 


Limited numbers of some back issues of the Journal 
are available from NAEB, 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Illinois. Beginning with Volume 9, (1949-50) each 
volume can be obtained on microfilm from the Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. University Microfilms can also pro- 
vide full-sized pages or issues by reproducing en- 
largements from the microfilms. 








broadcasting in 


The Netherlands 


To the average American, weaned 
on commercial radio and tele- 
vision, sudden exposure to the con- 
cepts underlying the Dutch broad- 
casting and telecasting industry is 
likely to provide many a surprise. 

The development of Dutch 
broadcasting has differed radically 
from either the American concept 
(privately or publicly owned sta- 
tions, network affiliated or inde- 
pendent, transmitting the majority 
of their programs by virtue of in- 
dustrial sponsorship), the original 
British approach (a national pro- 
gram carefully nurtured by a 
broadcasting authority chartered 
by the government for the pur- 
pose) or, for instance, the prac- 
tice of the Bayerische Rundfunk 
in Germany which is based on 
regional, privately controlled 
broadcasting. 


In Holland, control is exercised 
by a combination of religious, po- 
litical and social groups, which have 
been licensed by the government 
to maintain programs over the two 
AM radio frequencies allotted to 
the Netherlands under the interna- 
tional Copenhagen agreement, and 
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the one television channel. (Hol- 
land has several FM channels but 
there are few FM sets.) 


The system appears to function 
to the satisfaction of the Dutch. In 
a population of 11,000,000, the 
number of radio receivers is in 
excess of 3,600,000. Television sets 
now number 650,000. 


DUTCH RADIO HISTORY 


Curiously enough, politico-re- 
ligious control of Dutch radio grew 
from the failure of the radio pio- 
neers in the early twenties to make 
their brand of “commercial radio” 
a viable proposition. The first of 
the pioneers to receive an experi- 
mental broadcasting license in Hol- 
land, in 1919, were manufacturers 
of radio sets. Their prime purpose 
in undertaking the venture was, of 
course, to sell radio sets. Public re- 
ception, however, in more ways 
than one, was shaky. 


The primitive state of experi- 
mental radio clearly precluded the 
development of a mass audience, 
let alone the development of a mass 
market. Consequently, the licensees 





resorted to the sale of airtime to 
other business concerns which sim- 
ilarly experienced, with frightening 
rapidity, that little commerce was 
obtained through this commercial 
radio. Subsequently airtime was 
freely donated to artists or clergy- 
men, eager to have a crack at the 
new medium. By 1925, commer- 
cial broadcasting in the Nether- 
lands had quietly succumbed. 


Out of these “Aetherial ashes” 
there arose a voluntary association 
of radio fans linked by the com- 
mon desire to develop the medium 
and to broadcast a variety of pro- 
grams —- through the facilities of 
the manufacturers of radio sets. 
Out of this group grew the oldest 
of the present-day broadcasting as- 
sociations, known as AVRO (Gen- 
eral Association for Radio Broad- 
casting). 


The particular path along which 
Dutch radio and television devel- 
oped from there on is characteris- 
tic of the vertical alignment that 
has marked Dutch society ever since 
the 80-year-long War of Independ- 
ence the nation fought during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 


Intensely loyal to the House of 
Orange, Hollanders also maintain 
a staunch devotion to three prime 
ideological groupings: the Protest- 
ant Church, the Catholic Church, 
and the concepts of the Labor 
Party. Dutch society is typical for 
its political and religious divisions 
which are found throughout the 
country’s social and economic 
structure; they even permeate 
sports clubs. 
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During the first year of its 
existence, the AVRO group gained 
some 2,000 adherents and under- 
took the publication of a magazine 
to serve as an additional bond be- 
tween its members. 


The association’s progress much 
impressed a newly established ra- 
dio committee founded by five 
members of the Orthodox Re- 
formed Church, who had banded 
together in order to throw a long 
look at the new medium. The com- 
mittee sought to cooperate with 
AVRO and requested that the as- 
sociation set aside scheduled seg- 
ments of broadcasting time during 
which a religious program along 
the principles of the Reformed 
Church could be aired, with sole 
responsibility for the program 
resting with the Reformed group. 


Possibly fearing similar requests 
from other denominations, AVRO 
declined. 


The immediate result was the 
formation of a separate broadcast- 
ing association by the Reformed 
group, currently known as NCRV 
(Netherlands Christian Radio As- 
sociation. ) 


Shortly afterwards a Catholic 
sroadcasting Society, KRO, sprang 
up and it wasn’t long before the 
Dutch Labor Party similarly es- 
tablished a group known as VARA 
(Workers’ Radio Amateurs So- 
ciety), primarily intended to pro- 
mote interest in broadcasting 
among the working class. 


Each of the groups originally 
leased broadcasting time and 
equipment from the one remaining 
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manufacturer who had continued 
to utilize his experimental license. 


Meanwhile a group of liberal 
Protestant elements had informally 
come into being. Its philosophy 
favored the establishment of a na- 
tional broadcasting system. It had 
succeeded in having two of its 
broadcasts aired in association with 
AVRO, but the latter balked when 
it received a third such request. 
This refusal promptly led to the 
establishment of VPRO (Liberal 
Protestant Broadcast Association), 
as Holland’s fifth broadcasting 
unit. 


In the ensuing years a_ full- 
fledged radio war erupted. 


Since each organization derived 
the major portion of its revenues 
from the publication of a weekly 


“radio guide” and from voluntary 
contributions received from sympa- 
thizers, partisan recruitment ran 
high as the three religious, the one 
non-sectarian, and the labor unit 
found themselves locked in a verit- 
able battle for members. 


At the same time the struggle to 
gain adherents and to muster fi- 
nancial strength kept the program- 
ing departments of each associa- 
tion on their toes. Dutch audiences, 
although subscribing to one asso- 
ciation out of sheer principle, often 
tuned in to the programs of an- 
other. 


The key element in the battle 
was AVRO’s contention, as the 
largest and consequently wealthiest 
of the associations, that its opera- 
tions were adequately financed by 
voluntary contributions and earn- 
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ings from its radio guide. This 
forced the other associations to 
make similar claims, if merely for 
reasons of prestige. 


POSTWAR COOPERATION 


The German occupation during 
the war led to the imposition of a 
radio tax of 12 guilders ($3.20) 
per set per annum and this levy 
has been maintained since the end 
of the war — and has logically 
been accompanied by a decrease in 
voluntary contributions to the as- 
sociations. 


Without dropping one iota from 
their respective principles, the five 
associations, each having suffered 
serious financial losses during the 
war, decided to pool the cost of 
operating the two transmitters, the 
studios, record and music libraries. 
In fact, they even agreed to fi- 
nance jointly the radio’s philhar- 
monic orchestra and the major 
“pops” orchestras. To this end 
they jointly established the Nether- 
lands Radio Union (NRU), re- 
taining autonomy only with respect 
to programing. 


The revenues of the radio tax 
— in recent years exceeding 30,- 
000,000 guilders ($8,000,000) per 
annum — collected by the govern- 
ment adequately finance not only 
the entire NRU operation but also 
those of a separate organization 
(Radio Nederland — Wereldom- 
roep) which directly transmits ra- 
dio programs on short-wave bands 
in Dutch, Afrikaans, English, 
Arabic, and Spanish to many parts 
of the world and also ships pro- 
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grams recorded in The Nether- 
lands to many radio stations over- 
seas. 


To prevent duplication, repre- 
sentatives of the program-planning 
staff of each broadcasting associa- 
tion meet regularly every week. 

Each of the four major broad- 
casting associations is entitled to 
an equal share of total transmis- 
sion time of thirty-six hours a day 
for the two transmitters. Thus 
AVRO, for instance, has been 
regularly assigned all broadcasting 
on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
days on one of the two transmit- 
ters, with a few hours on Fridays 
and a full day on alternate Mon- 
days. 

VPRO’s demands on airtime are 
more modest than those of the 
“big four.” This is considered rea- 
sonable in view of the fact that 
its membership has consistently 
been smaller than that of the other 
associations. The latest membership 
figures are: 

Catholic (KRO) 

Protestant (NCRV) .... 400,000 

Labor (VARA) 450,000 

Non-sectarian, non-po- 

litical (AVRO) 
Liberal Protestant 


PROGRAMING 


Programing in The Netherlands 
differs in many respects from 
standard practices adopted in the 
United States. A recent survey 
showed that over 35% of Dutch 
programs are devoted to the spoken 
word. Popular music accounted for 
a shade over 25%. Classical music 
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scored a substantial 20%. Almost 
10% of airtime is devoted to re- 
ligious broadcasts. “Spectaculars” 
featuring popular domestic and in- 
ternational artists account for ap- 
proximately 5%. 


But figures do not tell the en- 
tire story; to wit, all broadcasting 
associations feature children’s pro- 
grams. They differ to the extent 
that each association is likely to 
infuse a bit of its own ideology in 
its approach to children. 


This holds true, too, for enter- 
tainment programs. The religious 
broadcasting associations are likely 
to scrutinize comedians’ jokes to 
insure that they are inoffensive to 
even the most sensitive among its 
listeners. This does not appear to 
create a hardship for comedians. 
Netherlanders are endowed with an 
irrepressible supply of entertainers, 
jokesters, singers, and cabaret art- 
ists whose performances don’t suf- 
fer from the necessity of some self- 
restraint. Dutch airwaves provide 
as many opportunities for laughter 
as those of any other country. 


Programs feature a sturdy num- 
ber of speeches, talks, and ad- 
dresses on subjects of limited im- 
portance that would not sit well 
with American audiences. Speak- 
ers may hold forth in monologues, 
sometimes lasting fifteen or twenty 
minutes, sometimes covering the 
problems faced by chicken farmers 
or by a specific segment of the 
building industry. But then, there 
is no obligation to listen. On the 
other hand, good discussions and 
reviews of new books attract wide 
audiences. 





To the left is the control 
panel and studio in Radio 
Nederland's new building. 
Below, a feature program 
is recorded in one of the 
old studios. 





On the premise that news is 
non-denominational and non-polit- 
ical, the broadcasting associations 
have assigned all handling of news 
broadcasts to the General Nether- 
lands News Agency (ANP), an 
organization controlled by Hol- 
land’s newspapers. Newcasts are 
spaced out throughout the day. 
While bulletins may be broadcast 
whenever news is urgent, news 
comes four times a day: in the 
early morning, at noon, at dinner 
time and at 11 p.m. These broad- 
casts are much more detailed with 
respect to domestic and foreign 
news than is the average American 
news program. 


In addition, all broadcasting as- 
sociations carry special news pro- 
grams incorporating voicecasts 
from correspondents in the major 
European and overseas political 
areas. These comments on political 
events abroad or interviews with 
Hollanders who have made news 
there are generally carried on ra- 
dio-newsreel types of programs. 


COMMERCIAL TV LIKELY— 
BUT NOT RADIO 

Commercial radio is unlikely to 
ever make its appearance in The 
Netherlands. For this there is the 
generally accepted reasoning that 
the pattern of Dutch broadcasting 
has been historically established 
by the ideological “pillars” on which 
the entire Dutch social structure 
rests. This ideological division vir- 
tually guarantees that every point 
of view will be aired by the asso- 
ciations. This division also spurs on 
the associations which are often 
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scrapping to obtain the services of 
the most popular artists and the 
best comedians. Top talent from 
England, France, Germany, and 
other countries is frequently at- 
tracted. 


Such competition, which assures 
that no talent is frozen out, elimi- 
nates the need for commercial 
broadcasting as a means of offer- 
ing programs that would otherwise 
be too expensive. 


In addition, the 3 million-plus 
radio receivers in The Netherlands 
enable the owners to tune in on an 
immense variety of foreign pro- 
grams which can be picked up— 
although only a modest percentage 
of listeners do so. This is another 
reason why there is little need for 
the advertiser to step in. 

It seems likely, however, that 
commercial interests will even- 
tually be permitted to enter the 
television field. Bluntly stated, the 
high cost of television is a prime 
reason why cold cash from these 
interests is welcome to help de- 
velop more interesting, or generally 
better programs. 


However, even when this will 
come to pass, advertisers will not 
be permitted to do more than buy 
airtime to plug their products. 
They won't be in a position to 
control programing. The, British 
commercial television system is 
more likely to guide the Dutch in 
their approach to commercial tele- 
vision than is any other. 

Today television in The Nether- 
lands is limited to eighteen hours 
of broadcasting per week: three 
hours per evening, six days of the 
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week. On Mondays screens of the 
650,000 television sets throughout 
the nation remain dark. 


So far, television has been de- 
veloped along lines similar to those 
of radio. 


The five broadcasting associa- 
tions have jointly established the 
Netherlands Television Foundation 
(NTS) to maintain the nation’s 
TV transmitter, studios, and key 
personnel. Revenues from the tele- 
vision tax of forty guilders ($10.80) 
per annum per registered receiver, 
plus additional subsidies from the 
government, finance NTS. 


The broadcasting associations 
handle the programing. But there 
has been one innovation. NTS 
participates in programing by vir- 
tue of its daily television newsreel, 
limited to news and topical events. 


NTS’s role in this respect is some- 
what comparable to that of the 
news agency in radio news broad- 
casting. 


In recent months an important 


Cattle graze in the lush fields 
among the curtain arrays and 
rhombic antennas at Lopik, in 
The Netherlands. 


source of the broadcasting asso- 
ciations’ revenues has been threat- 
ened by the appearance of an inde- 
pendent radio and TV guide, a suc- 
cessful venture launched by an in- 
dependent publisher not associated 
with any of the broadcasting asso- 
ciations. 

By means of an attractive lay- 
out, reader and advertising appeal, 
plus the publication of a complete 
schedule of domestic and foreign 
radio and telecast programs, this 
publication appears to have 
breached, to some extent, the ex- 
clusivity hitherto maintained by 
the broadcasting associations with 
respect to the publication of sched- 
ules. (Dutch newspapers have de- 
liberately refrained from publish- 
ing extensive programs.) It is too 
soon, however, to ascertain whether 
this publication represents a mo- 
mentary fly in the associations’ oint- 
ment, or a new trend that could 
have important economic conse- 
quences for the established order 
of Holland’s radio and TV indus- 
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sound for the hungry... 


India 


a book review by Bernarr Cooper 
Professor of Radio and Television 
Florida State University 


An Indian Experiment in Farm Radio Forums, by 
J. C. Mathur and Paul Neurath, Paris: UNESCO, 
1959, Press, Film and Radio in the World Today 


series. 132 pages. 


Out of one corner of the globe 
alive with a burgeoning and ex- 
ploding population — a _ people 
whose lives and nation are a 
unique blend of primitive subsist- 
ence level and modern advances, 
whose educational institutions are 
advanced and experimental, yet 
whose population is four-fifths il- 
literate —- comes a report of an 
experiment based on one of the 
more interesting group techniques 
known to the radio medium, the 
radio forum.’ Read from the 
standpoint of the uses to which 
the “stepchild” of television can 
be put in developing areas of the 
world to meet the real needs of 
real peoples whose literacy level 
is so low that printed materials 


1For an interesting and brief descrip- 
tion of the potential and contrasts in 
India today, see G. K, Athalye and 
Francis W. Noel, “India; Takes a Giant 
Stride,” Audiovisual Instruction, April, 
1960, pp. 104f. 
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cannot reach them, this UNESCO 
published report has value for the 
educator in America who has for- 
gotten the sightless-but-never-blind 
medium, radio. 


The report is broadly divided 
into two parts: “The Project and 
Its Implementation,’ and “Eval- 
uation and Results.” J. C. Mathur, 
director general of All India Ra- 
dio (AIR), has written the first 
part and Paul Neurath, professor 
of social research, (who was on 
leave from Queen’s College and the 
New School for Social Research 
in New York on a Fulbright grant 
to direct the evaluation), has writ- 
ten the second part. 


Prof. Neurath’s work was done 
with the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences in Bombay. The follow- 
ing persons assisted in the evalua- 
tion report as well as the final 
ccmpilation of materials which it 
contained: Prof. Wadia, director 
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of the Tata Institute; Shri N. L. 
Chowla, officer in charge of the 
Poona Radio Station; and Listener 
Research Officer Shri S. M. Ma- 
zumdar. 

The _ technique of listening 
groups. which gather to hear 
broadcasts and discuss them after- 
wards for a heightened learning 
experience, is not new. However, 
the specific application of this 
technique to the Indian situation 
and the needs of Indian villages 
presented some interesting varia- 
tions both in the format of the 
experimental programs and in the 
organization of the post-listening 
forums. 

In a state in which there is gov- 
ernmental ownership control of 
stations and governmental appoint- 
ment of radio station personnel, 
and in which the organization of 
each village is along highly strati- 
fied class lines, a democratic pro- 
cedute resulting in free post- 
broadcast discussion presents some 
interesting problems. The way in 
which those problems were ap- 
proached and solved, and the eval- 
uation of the learning effective- 
ness resulting from the radio for- 
um in India is the major concern 
of this experimental design. 

The report makes clear that ra- 
dio set ownership in the more than 
500,000 villages of India is still 
a luxury which the average villager 
cannot afford. Sets are owned on 
a village basis and radio listening 
is group listening. 

With the above in mind it is 
understandable that the programs 
were “directed to the community 
rather than the individual listener.” 
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In addition, when one remembers 
that there are more than thirteen 
recognized languages in India with 
several dialects in each, the prob- 
lem of language for broadcasting 
becomes compounded. The Indian 
experiment confined itself to five 
districts only, in which the Mara- 
thi language is spoken by 90 per 
cent of the inhabitants. Yet despite 
the fact that the language barrier 
was overcome, the differences be- 
tween the five districts presented 
some interesting problems : climate 
variations from humid to dry, soil 
variations from rich to poor, with 
one district frequently suffering 
from famine. 

The programs, each a half-hour 
in length, were broadcast twice a 
week. The total number of pro- 
grams in the experiment was 
twenty, and each program was di- 
vided into two general parts: the 
presentation of the subject matter 
in the form of a play, a a feature, 
panel discussion, interview or 
straight talk, and the Listeners’ 
Corner, during which suggestions, 
criticisms and comments from 
members of the various village 
forums were discussed and ques- 
tions answered. Rural folklore with 
folk music was used throughout, 
and this was a popular feature of 
each of the broadcasts. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the experiment 
were simple and forthright: Could 
a radio farm forum be used to 


mitting such knowledge? Could 
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the radio farm forum be consid- 
ered a new institution in Indian vil- 
lages and be used as a means for 
improving village life? (Although 
the precise language used is “ 

as an instrument in general village 
uplift,” it is interesting to note 
that the investigation methodology 
implies a community improvement 
stemming from a group awareness, 
cooperation, and physical effort 
expended by the members of the 
village for the benefit of all.) 

Particular emphasis was placed 
on evaluating changes in levels of 
knowledge which occurred in many 
sub-groups. Of outstanding inter- 
est was the extent to which levels 
of knowledge were raised among 
illiterates exposed to the radio 
farm forums, as contrasted with 
those illiterates who did not hear 
the radio broadcasts. 

Six major conclusions were pos- 
sible as a result of the radio farm 
forums, although some basic bias 
in selecting the groups to be stud- 
ied must be noted. The groups 
selected were located near roads 
and bus stops and therefore it may 
be presumed that a slightly higher 
level of knowledge existed in such 
villages. 

The authors of the study leave 
no doubt that radio farm forums 
were successful in their objectives. 
The continuation of the radio farm 
forums appears to be not only de- 
sirable, but for those government 
officials that recognize the need to 
provide a continuing means for 
feeding India’s exploding popula- 
tion, this might provide a partial 
solution to the ongoing food prob- 
lem.? 
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Significant in the findings of 
the experiment was the knowledge 
that “Forums developed rapidly 
into decision-making bodies ca- 
pable of speeding up common pur- 
suits of the village .. .” 

Several possibilities for the use 
of the report on Indian radio farm 
forums suggest themselves. The 
report has potential as resource 
material in mass communications 
courses which are concerned with 
foreign audiences and their com- 
position, the response to the mass 
media of such audiences, and the 
implications of the way in which 
cultural values are reflected in the 
content of radio programs designed 
for such groups. 

Certainly the study is a valuable 
source for both the planning and 
production of radio forums, wheth- 
er or not such forums are planned 
for specific interest groups or for 
wider subject-interest appeal. 

Also, seminars in mass media 
research, which concern them- 
selves with a broad investigation 
of the response of sub-groups of 
varying educational background to 
basic information programs might 
find this study both useful and 
informative. 

In the final analysis, perhaps An 
Indian Experiment In Farm Radio 
Forums is indicative of at least 
one meaningful use of sound for 


the hungry. 


2For indications of positive steps for- 
ward in attempting to solve India’s food 
problems and the appointment of an In- 
dian with a realistic outlook on this 
problem, see the projected overview of 
S. K. Patil’s plans: “Peasant Against 
Famine,” Time, Vol. LXXV, No. 20 
(May 16, 1960), p. 27. 
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broadcasting in the 


United Kingdom 


Recent congressional investiga- 
tions have focused public attention 
on some of the shortcomings of 
American radio and television, and 
have led to a wide variety of sug- 
gestions for their improvement. 
Can we learn anything from Euro- 
pean experiences that may put our 
problems into broader perspective ? 

After some long and frank talks 
with broadcasters in the Soviet 
Union, I wrote out a one-sentence 
description of Soviet broadcasting, 
which was approved by the top 
policy officials of radio and televi- 
sion in Moscow, Leningrad, Tblisi, 
and Kiev. The statement was as 
follows: 

“Support of the basic ideologies 
of Communism, of the Communist 
Party, and of current government 
policies and practices, is the prin- 
cipal, underlying and continuing 
objective of all Soviet broadcast- 
ing.” 

Hardly our attitude, is it? Yet, 
a superficial look at certain aspects 
of broadcasting in the United 
Kingdom, reveals what at first 
may appear to be an equally alarm- 
ing state of affairs. The govern- 
ing boards of both the British 
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Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Independent Television Authority 
are appointed by the government, 
and may be dismissed at will. The 





By Burton Paulu 


Professor and director of the 
Department of Radio and 
Television Broadcasting, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This 
article is drawn in part from 
Dr. Paulu’s forthcoming 
book, British Broadcasting in 
Transition. He gathered data 
for the book while studying in 
Europe on a Ford Founda- 
tion grant in 1958-59. 





BBC’s license declares that the 
corporation must broadcast any an- 
nouncement which any govern- 
ment department requests it to 
broadcast, and that the postmaster 
general may veto any single pro- 
gram or class of programs. Pro- 
visions in the Television Act of 
1954 extend the same controls to 





Britain’s other broadcasting organ- 
ization, the ITA. At first glance, 
therefore, one might conclude that 
the Russian and British systems 
are both subject to complete gov- 
ernment control, whereas in fact 
they are entirely different in this 
respect. 


Let us go back to Russia. The 
USSR, like all totalitarian states, 
has from its earliest days con- 
trolled the arts, literature, religion, 
education, press, films, and broad- 
casting, in its drive to attain what 
might be called “spontaneous con- 
formity.” Nicolai Lenin observed 
that a newspaper “is not merely a 
collective propagandist and collec- 
tive agitator, it is also a collective 


organizer.” 


On the subject of broadcasting, 


Pravda stated that radio and tele- 
vision play a vital role in the dis- 
semination of political information. 
in “propagandizing the ideas of 
Marxism-Leninism and [in] pop- 
ularizing advanced production ex- 
perience and the accomplishments 
of socialist culture... .” 


But in the United Kingdom. on 
the other hand, all tradition favors 
freedom of expression. When the 
House of Commons was discussing 
the BBC’s first license in 1926, the 
postmaster general explained that 
the clause permitting the govern- 
ment to initiate programs was in- 
tended to apply only to police 
broadcasts and weather warnings. 
He went on to say, “If any Gov- 
ernment oversteps the line and goes 
beyond this, I have no doubt they 
will be . . .,properly brought to 


book, in the House of Commons.” 
Then he declared, “I want to make 
this service not a department of 
the State, and still less a creature 
of the Executive, but so far as is 
consistent with Ministerial respon- 
sibility, I wish to create an inde- 
pendent body of trustees operating 
the service in the interest of the 
public as a whole.” 


As to the veto power, it has been 
used only four times during the 
past thirty-five years, two of which 
rulings were later rescinded. The 
two remaining in effect prohibit 
editorializing (a similar regulation 
applies to the ITA) and party po- 
litical broadcasts in Wales, except 
in connection with those for the 
entire country. 


Therefore, when we examine the 
background for the statement about 
broadcasting in the USSR, we 
find that it means what it says: 
Broadcasting is subservient to 
Party and State. But the British 
situation is entirely different: To 
us these facts may appear dan- 
gerous threats to free speech, but 
in reality they are not. 


The point of all this is that we 
must ‘not judge single features of 
a country’s broadcasting system 
out of context. We can learn a 
great deal from a comparative 
study of broadcasting, but beware 
of the man who selects an item 
from one country’s system to prove 
a point about broadcasting some- 
where else. A system of broadcast- 
ing grows out of, and must be 
judged against the background of, 


its environment. 





UNITED KINGDOM BROADCASTING 
With this warning in mind, let 
us examine some aspects of broad- 
casting in the United Kingdom. 
The commercial system will in- 
terest us most, since it was set up 
to avoid some of the problems we 
are now encountering. But we 
should begin nevertheless with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which is still very much alive and 
active, even though most of the 


current publicity concerns the’ 


newer services of the Independent 
Television Authority. 

The BBC is a public corpora- 
tion. It is not a government de- 
partment. It is run by its own 
board of governors, who are ap- 
pointed by the government, though 
they are not political appointees. 
Members may be dismissed by the 
government at will, though none 
ever has been. 

The BBC is supported by the 
proceeds from license fees. Each 
household with a radio set must 
buy a yearly license which costs 
£1 or $2.80. Each household with a 
television set must buy a license, 
which, together with the accom- 
panying excise tax, costs £4 or 
$11.20. A television license auto- 
matically covers radio too. The 
BBC has no commercial programs. 

With the possible exception of 
the broadcasting system of Russia, 
the BBC is the world’s largest 
broadcasting organization. It runs 
four domestic radio services, and 
one television network, and also 
does all of Britain’s international 
broadcasting. Its staff includes over 
15,000 full-time people. Its annual 
income is in excess of $90 million, 
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of which $75 million is for domes- 
tic radio and television, and the 
rest for international broadcasting. 

The ITA, too, is a public cor- 
poration, whose governing board 
is appointed, and may be dismissed 
by the government, exactly like 
that of the BBC. It is, of course, 
supported by advertising, not by 
license fee proceeds. In view of 
the fact that it is called the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority, one 
may ask, “Independent of what?” 
Well, independent of really nothing 
except the BBC. Its relationship to 
the government is almost i 
like that of the BBC; and while it 
is independent of license fee sup- 
port, it is dependent on advertising 
support. Perhaps the whole point 
is that the expression, Independent 
Television Authority, sounds bet- 
ter than Commercial Television 
Authority ! 

The basic structure of the ITA 
is unique in the whole world. Since 
it grew out of a desire to avoid 
the very problems we are encoun- 
tering right now, it is worthy of 
our careful attention. 

The Television Act was passed 
by Parliament in July, 1954, after 
long and heated debate, during the 
course of which great doubts were 
expressed about commercial tele- 
vision. The critics had in mind the 
BBC’s tradition of excellent public 
service programing; they were 
afraid that in a commercial sys- 
tem, advertisers would control the 
programs; they thought that com- 
petition might lead to a lowering 
of standards, in the inevitable 
competition for audiences ; and they 
were sure that competition would 
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result in the neglect of minority 
interests. 

Therefore, they came up with a 
new pattern, the basic feature of 
which was the separation of re- 
sponsibility for program content 
and advertising. The model for the 
ITA was the press, in which news 
and editorial columns are kept en- 
tirely separate from advertising 
copy, rather than American com- 
mercial broadcasting, in which ad- 
vertisers often provide programs, 
or at least participate in their de- 
velopment. The director general of 
the ITA calls this “editorial tele- 
vision,” and the term is a good 
one. 


Independent television falls into 
three divisions: the Independent 
Television Authority itself, the 
program companies, and the adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. 

The ITA may license and run 
transmitters, but is not to put on 
programs, although it must select 
and regulate the contractors who 
do. It must appoint advisory com- 
mittees on religious programs, chil- 
dren’s programs, and advertising, 
and then follow their advice. 

Next there are the program com- 
panies. These private entrepreneurs 
contract to provide programs for 
the dozen ITA transmitters which 
now cover almost all of the United 
Kingdom’s population. In London 
there are two program companies, 
Associated - Rediffusion, which 
broadcasts Monday through Fri- 
day, and Associated Television, 
which broadcasts on Saturday and 
Sunday. There also are two com- 
panies in the Midlands and in the 
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northern part of England — al- 
though in areas with less popula- 
tion, there is only one company 
for each transmitter. Each com- 
pany produces some programs of 
its own, and all exchange programs 
by network. 

The third group of ITA partici- 
pants is made up of the advertisers 
and their agencies. The agencies 
buy time and prepare advertise- 
ments, which consist in the main 
of short spot announcements, rang- 
ing in length from seven seconds 
to one minute. Once a day, on 
most stations, there also is an ad- 
vertising magazine program fifteen 
minutes in length. 

Whenever an agency is set up to 
regulate a large national enter- 
prise, like transportation or broad- 
casting, there usually ensues a long 
conflict between the regulators and 
the regulated, with each striving 
for the upper hand. In the United 
States we have the FCC, on one 
side, and the broadcasting industry 
with its NAB on the other. Their 
counterparts in the United King- 
dom are the ITA and the program 
companies. The latter, with their 
extensive financial connections, in- 
fluential leaders, and tremendous 
profits, are sometimes said to be 
more powerful than the Authority 
itself. This is not the time to de- 
cide who is on top — the ITA is, 
mainly, I think — but surely the 
future of British television de- 
pends largely on the ITA staying 
there most of the time. 


PROGRAM CONTROL 
The last chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
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wondered whether the FCC has 
authority to judge the program 
performance of American radio 
and television stations, but there 
is no question at all about the sit- 
uation in England. The Television 
Act of 1954 declares that ITA pro- 
grams are to maintain “a high 
general standard of quality.” Con- 
tracts with companies must “con- 
tain all such provisions . . . neces- 
sary ... for... securing com- 
pliance with . . . this Act,” in- 
cluding the right to examine scripts 
in advance, and forbid the broad- 
casting of any matter. Programs 
are to “maintain a proper balance 
in their subject-matter”; that is, 
there are to be serious and cul- 
tural as well as_ entertainment 
programs. News must be presented 
“with due accuracy and impartial- 
ity.” ITA programs are to con- 
tain no editorializing, and there are 
to be no advertisements pertaining 
to religious, political, or contro- 
versial subjects. There may be re- 
ligious, political, and controversial 
programs, but such matters are 
not to be dealt with as advertise- 
ments. 


The rules for advertising are 
also very strict. The key provision 
from the Television Act of 1954 
says: “Nothing shall be included 
in any programmes .. . which 
states, suggests, or implies, or 
could reasonably be taken to state, 
suggest or imply, that any part of 
any programme .. . which is not 
an advertisement has been supplied 
or suggested by any adver- 
We 


What happens is that programs 
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are timed to leave some six min- 
utes free during each hour. During 
these periods, the program com- 
panies insert the commercials. An 
advertiser may select the time when 
his advertisement is to be broad- 
cast, but he has no more control 
over the adjacent programs than 
he has over the news columns ap- 
pearing on the pages of the news- 
papers in which he buys space. 


To spell out this separation of 
functions, the ITA has ruled that 
a performer may not step out of 
character to give commercials; in 
other words, the men who read the 
news or introduce the comedy 
shows do not give the commercials. 
An advertisement utilizing a tele- 
vision character like Popeye, for 
example, cannot be broadcast on 
the same day as the program in 
which the character appears. A 
commercial in which an actor ap- 
pears out of character, in a neutral 
setting, cannot be broadcast with- 
in a half-hour of any production 
in which the actor plays a role. 


The Advertising Committee has 
drawn up a set of principles for 
television advertising which, in 
some fifteen pages, covers almost 
all conceivable situations, and with 
the force of law. I particularly like 
this sentence: “The irrelevant use 
of data and jargon must never be 
resorted to to make claims appear 
more scientific than they really are. 
Statistics of limited validity should 
not be presented in such a way as 
to make them appear to be upi- 
versally true.” 


Finally, we should note that the 
Independent Television Authority 





was set up for a period of only ten 
years. Soon the government will 
appoint a committee to make a 
thorough investigation of all as- 
pects of British radio and televi- 
sion, ITA, and BBC. After that 
will come Parliamentary debate, 
leading to decisions about the fu- 
ture of both. This, of course, is in 
sharp contrast to the American 
practice, where licenses are usually 
renewed with little or no difficulty, 
no matter what the circumstances 
of program performance. 


What kind of programs come 
out of this system? Generally 
speaking, good ones. The ITA has 
pleasantly surprised many of its 
critics, and pleased most of its 
friends. During the debates on the 
Television Act in 1954, some 
prophets forecast that commercial 
television would be a shambles of 
shoddy audience-getting programs, 
but this has not happened. ITA has 
had its falls from grace, but by 
and large, it has performed well, 
with serious as well as light pro- 
grams. In fact, the difference be- 
tween ITA and BBC has been 
mainly one of emphasis not of 
quality. Both organizations offer a 
wide range of programs, from light 
comedy to serious discussion and 
back again, although the BBC 
presents more serious material, es- 
pecially during peak evening hours. 

Are there any complaints? Of 
course there are. There always are 
complaints about the mass media. 
“Too much light entertainment,” 
say some critics. “Too many Amer- 
ican programs,” say others, “par- 
ticularly westerns and crime 
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dramas during peak viewing 
hours.” 

Naturally, there is much debate 
about the commercials. The ITA 
permits an average of six minutes 
of commercials per hour, with a 
top of eight minutes during eve- 
ning periods, although this may 
soon be reduced to six minutes. 
The law states that commercials 
must be introduced at what are 
called “natural breaks.” But what 
is a “natural break”? It is often 
claimed that the breaks are more 
“manufactured” than “natural.” 

No list of complaints about 
British television could overlook 
the matter of independent televi- 
sion profits. After a wobbly fin- 
ancial start, the program compan- 
ies, with commercial television 
monopolies in their respective 
areas, soon were earning profits 
beyond their wildest dreams. In 
1958, for example, the returns 
averaged 130 per cent — for the 
program companies that is, not the 
ITA itself. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that unless commercial com- 
petition is introduced ‘to lower the 
program companies’ incomes, 
some other means will be found to 
reduce these profits. 


AUDIENCES COMPARED 


It is always interesting to com- 
pare audience reactions in dif- 
ferent countries. Although many 
Americans believe that Europeans 
have more sophisticated tastes than 
we have, three and a half years 
of residence in Europe. plus much 
examination of audience research 
data, have convinced me that, if 
anything, our standards are higher 
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than theirs. Perhaps the upper 5 
per cent of educated people in 
Europe know more about Mozart, 
Rembrandt, Shakespeare, and Tol- 
stoy than their opposite members 
here; but when you take in the 
other 95 per cent, the balance 
shifts. 

As between BBC and ITA, the 
division of audience averages 
about 65 to 70 per cent ITA, and 
30 or 35 per cent BBC. This is 
the natural consequence of the 
greater emphasis placed on light 
entertainment by the commercial 
network. Over-all, British viewers 
like plays, comedy and variety, 
and greatly dislike symphony and 
opera. Incidentally, at a meeting of 
serious music producers in Salz- 
burg last August, I was told that 
when one of the German networks 
scheduled an experimental musical 
telecast, the audience size and ap- 
preciation index fell to an all-time 
low. Apparently even the land of 
birth of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Wagner has much the same 
tastes we have over here. 

On the radio side, too, there are 
some interesting data. The BBC 
has four radio services, broadcast 
over three networks. The Light 
Programme consists mainly of en- 
tertainment and light music; the 
Home Service is a balance of the 
light and serious; the Third Pro- 
gramme is the really intellectual 
service; while Network Three, 
which shares time on the same 
transmitters with the Third Pro- 
gramme, is much like an American 
educational radio station. The di- 
vision of audience between the 
three networks has remained 
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through the years at about 65 to 
70 per cent Light Programme, 27 
to 29 per cent Home Service, and 
1 or 2 per cent Network Three 
and Third Programme. 


Several years ago the BBC re- 
organized its radio services to meet 
inroads from television and Radio 
Luxembourg. In the course of this, 
it moved some serious material 
from the Light to the Home Serv- 
ice and some from both of these 
services to Network Three. There- 
after, the programs moved to net- 
works which lacked entertainment 
features to build audiences and de- 
clined seriously in ratings. All this 
poses the basic policy problem of 
whether one reaches more people 
with serious programs on special 
or on balanced services. 


The ITA schedules most of its 
serious programs before 7:00 p.m. 
or after 10:30 p.m., whereas the 
BBC regularly broadcasts serious 
features in the middle of the eve- 
ning. But the ITA has more view- 
ers for its serious programs at 
10:30 p.m. and 10:45 p.m. than 
BBC gets at 9:00 p.m., by virtue 
of its generally larger audiences. 


Since Britain will soon introduce 
one or more additional television 
networks, it has been proposed 
that one of these be an educational 
network, and this has brought up 
the merits of specialized services 
in television. The BBC strongly 
opposes such a development, favor- 
ing balanced, though contrasting. 
services. Some ITA spokesmen, 
however, advocate the development 
of an educational network. 





COMPETITION HAS HELPED 

All things considered, it appears 
that British broadcasting is better 
off by virtue of having competi- 
tion than it was back in the monop- 
oly days. The fact that there are 
two separate broadcasting organi- 
zations competing with each other 
has helped, or at least hastened, 
to bring about certain improvements 
in the climate in which broadcast- 
ing is done. Outstanding, for 
example, are the great improve- 
ments in the coverage of politics 
and controversy, as well as in news 
broadcasting. Competition has 
spurred the BBC to do better work, 
partly because the more progres- 
sive and bolder elements within the 
corporation are better able to as- 
sert themselves in the face of com- 
petition. 

But competition has been good 
for British broadcasting only be- 
cause the system set up by the 
Television Act of 1954 combined 
freedom with responsibility. Fairly 
tight control of competition is an 
indispensable part of the plan. The 
British, with their genius for com- 
promise, have devised a method 
which enables a regulatory body 
to insist on high standards of pro- 
graming and advertising, without 
interfering with the freedom of 
expression so essential to the life 
of a democratic country. This is 
not to say that the ITA is by any 
means perfect; but it does work 
well, and it has within itself the 
possibility of improving in future 
years. 

One of the most fundamental 
questions is whether or not adver- 
tisers do influence program policy. 
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The answer here must be both yes 
and no. The fact that the system is 
commercially supported means that 
large audiences are desirable, and 
hence so are programs of wide 
popular appeal. In fact, any ex- 
tended talk with a program com- 
pany executive sooner or later gets 
around to the subject of ratings. 

On the other hand, ITA is quite 
free of advertiser interference 
with both the large and small 
aspects of program planning. An 
advertiser, through his agents, 
usually books time spots many 
months ahead. He may know that 
his commercial will come during 
a break in the Sunday evening 
broadcast from the stage of the 
London Palladium, or perhaps in 
the middle of a dramatic show; 
but the chances are he will not 
know what acts will be on the 
Palladium show, or what the play 
and the cast will be. Accordingly, 
there has been no concern over the 
political leanings of the talent, or 
whether the actors smoke cigars 
on a program in the course of 
which there may be a commercial 
for cigarettes! | 

So, the answer to the question 
Do the advertisers influence pro- 
grams? is both Yes and No — but 
less, I think, than here. 

There is one important difference 
between the Television Act of 1954 
and the Communications Act of 
1934, on which our system is 
based. The American Law was 
enacted before there was anything 
like a full appreciation of radio’s 
social function; long before tele- 
vision’s problems were foreseen; 
and without much knowledge of 
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the many factors that would con- 
tribute to the development of radio 
and television broadcasting. In the 
intervening years, legislative and 
FCC policies grew up under the 
influence of constant and strong 
pressures from the broadcasters to 
maintain laissez-faire attitudes. 

In sharp contrast to this, the 
British set up their commercial 
system at a single stroke, after an 
extensive review of the problems 
confronting all countries with com- 
mercial broadcasting. Parliamen- 
tary consideration of the Tele- 
vision Act received far more at- 
tention in Britain than did Con- 
gressional debates on the Com- 
munications Act in the United 
States. Accordingly the British law 
contains a number of provisions 
intended to avoid some of the prob- 
lems which have plagued Ameri- 
can broadcasting. 

The newspaper pattern is fol- 
lowed in separating responsibility 
for program material and adver- 
tisements ; the law spells out many 
of the details of what we group 
together vaguely as “public inter- 


est, convenience, and necessity” ; 
the life of the ITA is limited to 
ten years; and rechartering is de- 
pendent upon new legislation, to be 
enacted only after a government 
commission makes a detailed report 
on all aspects of its operation. Brit- 
ish commercial television, there- 
fore, works in a very different 
climate than does American broad- 
casting, and under conditions 
which are relatively more favor- 
able to the controller than to the 
controlled. 

In the ITA, therefore, Britain 
has found a good formula for free- 
dom within a framework of regu- 
lation. Many aspects of that sys- 
tem deserve our attention. But as 
we examine them, let us remem- 
ber that the United Kingdom and 
the United States are two different 
countries. The British system of 
controlled commercial _ television 
works well there; perhaps some of 
its features could be introduced 
here. But a system of broadcasting 
grows out of its environment. It 
must be planned that way; it must 
be judged that way. 





educational radio in 


France 


It would be all but impossible to 
list, without injustice or omission, 
every aspect of the activities under- 
taken by a broadcasting network, 
since broadcasting today covers 
every facet of political, economic, 
social, intellectual, scientific, and 
artistic life, and caters to, or at 
least tries to cater to, man’s every 
concern and aspiration. 


A means of mass communica- 
tion such as radio has an over- 
whelming part to play, and broad- 
casters — as well as executives — 
cannot yet fully sound out the re- 
sponsibilities it confers on them. In 
the last analysis, a broadcasting sys- 
tem doesn’t solely assume the task 
of informing and entertaining the 
public — in itself a delicate under- 
taking — but also takes on func- 
tions as a Grand Educator and 
Grand Formative Agent of its au- 
dience’s conscience and mind. 


Certainly we don’t intend, in the 
framework of such a short article, 
to draft a panoramic outline of the 
full slate of activities undertaken 
by the Radiodiffusion-Télévision 
Francaise, which is a state-owned 


organization. We will merely 
sketch out one facet among many, 
namely the one relevant to educa- 
tion as such — though of course 
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every broadcast of an artistic na- 
ture (or an intellectual nature in 
the larger sense of the term), 
whether it be musical, dramatic, 
literary, historic, or philosophical, 
is just as educational since it brings 
the listener in direct contact with 
a creative work, a creator, a 
school of thought, or some specific 
moment of the human adventure. 

The R. T. F. department spe- 
cially assigned to cultural and edu- 
cational broadcasts is divided into 
several sections: 





@ The French Culture Hour, the 
subject of which varies each day 
of the week. 

On Monday, the subject dealt 
with is the contributions by the 
great civilizations of every coun- 
try in the world. On Tuesday, a 
program entitled “Men and Events” 
airs historical or social studies, 
travel stories, biographies, and 
memoirs. On Wednesday, “Sciences 
and Techniques” gathers exposi- 
tions on every facet of sciences, 
from theoretical physics to the hu- 
manities. Thursday’s hour, under 
the title of “Institutions and Socie- 
ties,” outlines the problems of so- 
ciety today, and endeavors to give 
the audience a knowledge of po- 
litical, economic, and social institu- 
tions. 

Friday’s hour is turned over to 
“Arts and Literature,” with talks 
devoted to poetry, theatre, books, 
the arts, as well as critical and 
esthetic problems. Finally, Satur- 
day’s hour is given over to the 
“International Radio University,” 
which started ten years ago and 
involves thirty countries. This pro- 
gram airs talks given by the world’s 
ranking personalities in the fields 
of research and creation. 


® Knowledge of Man 

This regular broadcast is de- 
voted to every branch of philo- 
sophical problems, such as logic, 
ethics, esthetics, metaphysics, mor- 
als. psychology, the philosophy of 
sciences, and the life of ideas. The 
work of thinkers and philosophers 
of all times and every country is 
analyzed, but there’s a particular 
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emphasis on the evolution and the 
developments of modern thought. 


@ The College of the Air 

This includes four broadcast sec- 
tions—a literary section, a dra- 
matic section (with performances 
of plays or scenes illustrating a 
talk), a musical history section, and 
a scientific section. 


® Language Courses 

The courses, including English, 
Spanish, Italian, and German, are 
conceived so that they may be fol- 
lowed without the help of any 
particular books. The “first de- 
gree” courses give the listeners 
examples of pronunciation and the 
rules of grammar; “second degree” 
courses teach conversational and 
written syntax for geneza! corre- 


spondence. 


®@ Radio School 

School broadcasts, under the 
jurisdiction of the National Peda- 
gogical Institute, comprise: “first 
degree” instruction, with recitation, 
songs, sound illustrations of his- 
tory and geography, a musical in- 
itiation class, and extracts from 
classical plays, and “second degree” 
instruction. with Latin, German, 
English, Spanish, Italian, Arabic, 
and French courses. 


® Radio-Sorbonne, which broad- 
casts a number of Faculties of Let- 
ters and Humanities courses from 
the University of Paris. 

The vast public which regularly 
tunes in these broadcasts includes 





Mme. 


people of every age, every culture, 
every belief, and every opinion. 
Judging from the enormous cor- 
respondence and the requests that 
pour in, the public gives the impres- 
sion of being insatiable, that it can 
never be given too much intellec- 
tual fodder. 

This is a far too brief, far too 
sketchy exposition of the R. T. F.’s 
work in the field of education. 


Paz speaks at the 1956 NAEB convention in Atlanta, Georgia. 


However, I wouldn’t want to con- 
clude this without sending all my 
NAEB friends, known and un- 
known, my warmest regards, and 
extending to NAEB broadcasters 
my most sincere wishes for the 
continuation of an _ undertaking 
amongst all others admirable, since 
it aims both at elevating the human 
spirit and bringing peoples closer 
together. 





cultural exchange and the 


United States 


All of us who have served as 
members of the United States 
Commission for UNESCO for any 
fairly lengthy period of time — and 
particularly those of us who are 
concerned with the humanities and 
the creative arts — will, I believe, 
agree that being a member of the 
commission is one of the most 
exciting forms of frustration con- 
ceivable. This is particularly true 
in the creative arts and I must 
admit that on returning to the 
commission after an absence of 
several years my first reaction 
was, “This must be a rerun of the 
old film.” 

This, fortunately, is not so. We 
are progressing slowly although 
somewhat painfully. We are learn- 
ing and we are improving. The 
problem in the creative arts is, 
I suppose, caused by the ephemeral 
quality of the arts themselves. We 
in the United States are coming 
slowly — very slowly — to under- 
stand vaguely their importance in 
contemporary civilization, but our 
sense of values is still at the ado- 
lescent level. 

This should not surprise anyone, 
for the sciences have one clear 
advantage over the arts: Their ef- 
fects on man are, at least to a 
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considerable degree, measurable. 
You will, I am sure, remember the 
immortal lines from that amusing 
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musical, “Li’l Abner,” where the 
politician says, “Just remember, 
your government is spending one 
billion dollars on one bomb just 
to blow your homes off the face 
of the earth. So show your appre- 
ciation!” This is hardly a definitive 
comment on the values of science 
but it does point up the measur- 
ableness of its contributions. If 
science through UNESCO can im- 
prove the nutrition, the health, the 
living conditions of any number of 
humans, no matter how large or 
small, it is clearly worthwhile. 
With the arts it is quite dif- 
ferent. We cannot prove by any 





controlled experiment that the arts 
have any use at all. I do have 
information f rom an unimpeach- 
able source, the New York Times, 
that “Flutes instead of chemicals 
may be plant growth regulators of 
the future .... Plants respond 
to recorded music with significant 
growth increases, an Indian scien- 
tist told the Ninth International 
Botanical Congress ... .” We are 
also told that cows under the in- 
fluence of symphonic music in- 
crease their milk production. How- 
ever, I doubt if any great number 
of composers would wish to devote 
their lives to the writing of inspira- 
tional symphonies for cows. 

And yet there are, I believe, a 
number of instances where music 
and the other arts have made 
notable contributions to interna- 
tional understanding, although not 
measureable in plant growth or 
milk production. This has been 
particularly true in the exchange 
of art and artists. although I have 
cynical friends who insist that if 
in the exchange of artists we can 
restrain some of our tempera- 
mental opera stars from starting 
an international war we should be 
satisfied ! 

In supporting the importance of 
the exchange of artists, I do not 
mean to imply that the success of 
the young American pianist, Van 
Cliburn, in Russia would make a 
presidential visit to the Soviet su- 
perfluous. I do believe that the 
visits abroad of our great Amer- 
ican orchestras, conductors, and 
artists have contributed to a better 
understanding of the United States 
in the countries which were visited 
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and have helped to destroy the 
stereotype of the “ugly American.” 

The effectiveness of that ex- 
change depends primarily, I be- 
lieve, on two things, the honesty 
and integrity of the exchange on 
the one hand and, on the other, 
the value of what we have to offer. 
In the matter of integrity it is not 
a matter of black and white, nor 
is it a matter of intentional dis- 
honesty, but of representing as of 
ourselves something which is not 
truly our own. 

I recall a case in point about 
twenty years ago when I was a 
mémber of an advisory committee 
to the Department of State deal- 
ing with our cultural relations with 
Latin America. One suggestion, as 
I recall it, was that we send al- 
bums of Maestro Toscanini’s re- 
cordings of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies as a part of this project. 
I am a devoted admirer of both 
Mr. Beethoven and Mr. Toscanini 
but I could not convince myself 
that this was an honest exhibit of 
our cultural progress since we 
hardly had the right to claim either 
Beethoven or Toscanini as products 
of our culture. Our friends to the 
south have been more honest with 
us and have never to my knowl- 
edge tried to claim Carmen as a 
Latin-American product. Instead, 
their contributions have been in 
terms of the very exciting products 
of their own indigenous culture. 

Even in our exchange of or- 
chestras we may not always have 
exhibited complete integrity. Some 
of our great orchestras have in the 
past had little to do with the cul- 
ture of our country. I have, as a 
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member of the ANTA committee 
for the President’s Fund, fre- 
quently made the suggestion that 
we send to foreign lands the great 
National High School Orchestra 
of Interlochen, Michigan. This is 
a magnificent orchestra of 150 
young high school musicians picked 
for their talent from almost every 
state in the Union. This orchestra 
is a product of America, of Amer- 
ica’s schools, of America’s impor- 
tant development in music educa- 
tion. I know of no other such 
orchestra in the world and I be- 
lieve that if our neighbors all over 
the world could hear symphonic 
music performed in this manner 
by teen-age American youngsters 
they would have a new picture of 
the America of which we are 


proud, and a true picture, a picture 
possessing integrity. 


RADIO AND TV 


We do have something to send 
but we have much which is true 
but not worth sending. We don’t 
want to send most of our radio 
programs, those hours and hours 
of purest tripe. We don’t need to 
send much of our usual television 
fare. We can leave our rock and 
roll at home, although it certainly 
would be an honest export. Per- 
haps, after all, we should export it 
with the understanding that it need 
not be returned! 


But to send abroad that which 
is both valuable and honest we 
must first have something honest 
and valuable té send. 

For this reason I have never 
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completely understood the phi- 
losophy which would make a clear- 
cut division between those things 
which are labeled “domestic” and 
those which are labeled “interna- 
tional.” What we do at home can 
hardly be separated from what we 
do abroad. 


We must in short put our own 
house in order; we must first cast 
out the beam in our own eye, be- 
fore we can talk convincingly to 
our brothers. 


What are some of the things 
which we must do? First of all, 
we must create a climate in which 
the creative arts can grow. We 
must develop a respect for beauty 
as well as truth. We must see to 
it that creative talent both in the 
composer, the artist, and — in the 
case of music — the re-creative 
artist shall have every opportunity 
for fulfillment, and this without 
reference to creed, color, or special 
group pressures. 


We must learn to hear as well 
as to see. We must stop the down- 
grading of the arts and the human- 
ities in favor of those things which 
are “practical.” We must spend 
money, real money, on our sym- 
phony orchestras, which are in a 
shocking economic condition, and 
on our museums, libraries, schools, 
colleges. We might even construct 
an opera house in the nation’s 
capital, and I don’t mean just the 
building. 

Last we must develop a new 
sense of values. We must cease to 
follow the assumption that the in- 
ventions of scientists and technolo- 
gists automatically carry with them 





the wisdom with which to use 
properly those inventions. We have 
a thousand proofs that this is not 
true. We know that, in the ma- 
jority of instances, we have ac- 
cepted the fabulous invention of 
radio, of recorded sound, and used 
it for base purposes. We too fre- 
quently use the finest Sheffield 
steel for opening tin cans and the 
most beautiful of Grecian urns for 
the storage of ashes. 


The advertisements on television 
would lead us to believe that our 
scientists are spending most of 
their time determining the relative 
speed with which the big aspirin 
chase the little aspirin in the hu- 
man stomach, or in blending the 
finest of tobaccos so that the cig- 
arette will taste good, as a cig- 
arette should. Radio stations, with 
wonderful but rare exceptions, 
would have us believe that Amer- 
ican culture cannot rise above the 
heights of Frank Sinatra and Elvis 
Presley. 


In world affairs the advances of 
science have metaphorically placed 


double-barreled shotguns in the 
hands of six-year-old children. As 
educators we seem at times to sug- 
gest that the solution of the prob- 
lems of the space age is to replace 
the shotguns in the hands of the 
six-year-olds with machine guns, or 
perhaps rockets. 


At the same time this pursuit of 
power, necessary as it may be, 
seems to be influencing us to at- 
tempt to convert good musicians 
into bad mathematicians and good 
poets into bad chemists. Such con- 
version benefits neither art nor 
science. 


Regardless of the future of our 
excursions into outer space, we 
must, I believe, re-assert our be- 
lief in the importance of man as a 
spiritual being, in the value of 
those things which sensitize his 
eye and ear to beauty, which make 
him responsible to the needs, spir- 
itual as well as material, of his 
brothers throughout the world. For 
the nation which neglects these 
things does so at its very great 
peril. 





electronic media in the 


Soviet Union 


The contemporary revolution in 
electronic communications may be 
as critical for an authoritarian state 
as is the broader and more dra- 
matic revolution in general tech- 
nology and applied science. Each 
of these revolutions, essentially a 
part of the same wave but rippling 
out in different directions, is being 
utilized by the Soviet Union. How 
effectively they are utilized we do 
not know with any real degree of 
precision, but on the basis of pres- 
ently available data, however limit- 
ed, we may be able to draw infer- 
ences which have some validity. 
Using radio as one illustration, we 
need not go beyond the speeches 
of Comrade Tamarkin, an early 
director of the Sector of Political 
Broadcasting, to find evidence of 
Soviet recognition that radio is “a 
powerful weapon in the hands of 
the Party.”! But to make the weap- 
on effective, not only interna- 
tionally but within the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union itself, almost 
insuperable barriers existed, and in 
some cases continue to exist. 

It is often said that the edu- 
cation which a nation provides for 


1Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet 
Russia (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 265. 
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its young people is the best reflec- 
tion of what the culture of that . 
nation considers important. If this 
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is true of education, it is only 
slightly less true of the mass media, 
and particularly of radio and tele- 
vision. In a nation in which these 
media are tightly controlled and 
are considered instruments of the 
state, this generalization may apply 
with singular force. But problems 
of coverage of the enormous “serv- 
ice area” of the Soviet Union pro- 
vide special difficulties found in 
similar measure almost nowhere 
else in the world. Even with a 
single language and similar cul- 
tural backgrounds, a land mass of 





more than eight and a half million 
square miles and a population of 
more than two hundred million 
scattered widely throughout so 
vast a territory would create com- 
munication barriers not easily over- 
come. When to this we add sharp 
differences in cultural background, 
more than eighty languages, and 
a multiplicity of additional lan- 
guage variants, even the most or- 
dinary “domestic” service becomes 
a problem in what amounts to inter- 
national communications. 

The objectives of the Soviet sys- 
tem are, of course, quite different 
from those to which Americans are 
accustomed. What seem to us to 
be the normal functions of pro- 
viding information, news, and es- 
pecially entertainment are second- 
ary in the Soviet Union. As is to 
be expected, political indoctrina- 
tion is fundamental, and the extent 
to which it becomes an obtrusive 
part of virtually every segment of 
the broadcast day is startling to 
some American viewers and listen- 
ers. It has been suggested that this 
indoctrination is a kind of “national 
institutional commercial”  substi- 
tuted for the goods and services 
advertising which dominates so 
great a portion of our own pro- 
graming. 

To serve the Soviet objective 
efficiently, a broadcasting system 
must have an essentially exclusive 
license to practice, and this the 
system still provides, although less 
dramatically than was the case a 
few years ago. In radio broadcast- 
ing, this control, through local 
rediffusion exchanges, is still sub- 
stantial. 
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The All-Union Radio Committee 
(now the State Committee of Radio 
and Television Broadcasting), 
working under the Council of Min- 
isters, was responsible for the or- 
ganization and development of the 
Soviet broadcasting system. Until 
1939 the radio committee was a 
part of the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraph, but when the All-Union 
Radio Committee was formed, it 
became a body somewhat similar 
to a ministry, with its chairman at- 
tending all meetings of the Council 
of Ministers. The All-Union Ra- 
dio Committee itself was a body 
of substantial size including in its 
membership representatives of a 
number of organizations such as 
trade unions, writers’ and musi- 
cians’ groups, and a variety of 
others.2 Under the direction of 
that committee were developed the 
three traditional grades of pro- 
grams, Central, Local, and Lower. 
The latter in the strictest sense 
should not be included as a broad- 
casting level since it does not reach 
the airwaves, but is circulated 
through the rediffusion, or radio- 
diffusion exchanges. It is, how- 
ever, a most important aspect of 
Soviet broadcasting, since it is 
completely controlled, with no pos- 
sibility of jamming, interference, 
r “free” listening, simply involv- 
ing a relay facility which picks up 
appropriate material from the Cen- 
tral Moscow-dominated system, 
and then by wire circulates that 


2Waclaw Solski, Soviet Propaganda in 
Action (Mid- European Studies Center, 
Research Documents, no. 33, W: ashing- 
ton, D. C., undated), p. 85. Microfilm 
on file at University of Minnesota. 
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material to apartments, homes, and 
public squares in the communities 
which it serves. To the output of 
the Central broadcasting system, 
these exchanges add their own ap- 
propriate local or regional ma- 
terials, thus giving to the listener 
the choice between, let us say, Ra- 
dio-Moscow and radio off. Not a 
wide or _ substantial range of 
choices ! 

In addition to the Central broad- 
casting system and the Lower 
grade programs which have tradi- 
tionally originated through the ra- 
dio-diffusion exchange, there is 
the Local system. In this system, 
the station operates essentially as 
a relay unit from the Central pro- 
gram, then broadcasts to its own 
region, frequently in the language 
of the area, materials of regional 
importance or interest. Estimates 
of the numbers of such stations 
vary and statistics are notably dif- 
ficult to check, but we may sup- 
pose that there are about one hun- 
dred fifty local stations, and be- 
tween two and three thousand ra- 
dio-diffusion exchanges. 


GROUP LISTENING 


The development of group listen- 
ing in the Soviet Union has also 
been a significant aspect of the 
-ymmunications system. When sets 
were not generally available, it was 
in many cases necessary to listen 
in the factory, on the collective 
farm, or in one of the many listen- 
ing auditoriums maintained by the 
diffusion exchanges. The writer 
found that hotel rooms in most 
parts of the Soviet Union were 
equipped with loud-speakers fed by 
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a local radio station which de- 
pended primarily on Radio Mos- 
cow for its materials. In several in- 
stances, as he returned to his room 
at odd hours during the day, he 
would find a maid or maintenance 
worker seated comfortably before 
his speaker ustening to programs 
with evident relish, and not at all 
embarrassed by his unexpected re- 
turn. It may be of some interest 
to point out that neither were these 
listeners at all embarrassed or no- 
ticeably affected by the fact that 
the speakers might be blaring out 
the most violent denunciation of 
American policy *1 the Formosa 
Straits or Berlin; at any rate the 
listeners seemed as cordial and 
friendly as they might have been 
if the sounds issuing from the 
speakers were more consonant, 
originating from the gifted pens of 
Shostakovich, Prokofiev, or Khat- 
chaturian. 

Group listening, however, has 
another dimension as well, since 
many programs have been designed 
for special group consumption: 
Thus collective farmers, for ex- 
ample, are presented with materials 
designed for their special interests, 
and the same applies to the mili- 
tary, to industrial workers, and to 
children’s groups. 

Agitprop — the Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation of the 
Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee — is responsible for Soviet 
propaganda activities, and has 
handled them since 1939. The All- 
Union Committee on Radio Infor- 
mation worked closely with Agit- 
prop in developing effective meth- 
ods of carrying out the policy 





line established by the Presidium.* 
Programs beamed abroad are 
planned under the direction of 
G.U.R.V., the Administrative Board 
of Radio Broadcasting, which in 
turn reports to the State Commit- 
tee for Cultural Relations with for- 
eign countries. International radio 
propaganda materials are actually 
prepared through the Department 
of Psychological Warfare of the 
Foreign Office, known as the For- 
eign Broadcasting Sector. Control 
of program content and structure 
is considerably more rigid than the 
complicated structure of the ad- 
ministrative system may seem to 
imply, and constant checks on pro- 
gram content as well as levels of 
performance are being carried out. 


RADIO RECEIVERS 


At the end of World War II 
complaints were heard about the 
slowness with which new sets were 
being manufactured, but with the 
importance of the medium clearly 
recognized in high places, produc- 
tion schedules were improved, and 
by 1956 the UNESCO publication 
of International Statistics Relating 
to Education, Culture, and Com- 
munications reported that in the 
USSR there were an estimated 25 
million receivers, or about 129 per 
thousand inhabitants. Added to 
these were an estimated 820,000 
television receivers,‘ a figure which 
has since been revised upward, 


8John L. Martin, /nternational Propa- 
ganda (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1958), B: 46. 

4Basic Facts and Figures, UNESCO, 
1956. Addendum page not numbered. 


with the Ministry of Communica- 
tion reporting 2 million in use in 
July, 1957. A report to the author 
from the embassy of the USSR 
indicated that early in 1959 there 
were nearly 3 million sets in use, 
and independent estimates tend to 
confirm that figure. In interpret- 
ing the 25 million figure for radio 
sets in 1956, it is important to 
recognize that as many as 20 mil- 
lion were of the wired variety. 

The writer, in raising questions 
about available receivers with ra- 
dio and television executives in the 
Soviet Union, was give 2--3wers 
ranging from modest to obviously 
inflated. A conservative but prob- 
ably valid estimate based upon both 
Soviet and Western sources is that 
there are (in 1959) over 2% mil- 
lion television receivers. We may 
also assume that there are about 
35 million radio receivers, of which 
more than 20 million are in fact 
wired speakers. 

Soviet sources, presumed to be 
reasonably accurate in this instance, 
provide comparative data on Soviet 
and North American receiving sets 
for several sample periods. In in- 
terpreting these data, however, 
three factors should be kept in 
mind: These are Soviet surveys; 
the data do include wired speakers 
as well as regular sets; and the 
comparison is with North Amer- 
ica, not with the United States. (If 
the comparison were with the U. S. 
alone, the differences would. of 
course, be substantially increased.) 

A U. S. S. R. Speaking report® 
points out that as of January, 1935, 


5U.S.S.R. Speaking, no. 2, (1936), p. 46. 
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the USSR had 2.3 million sets 
while there were 25.5 million in 
North America and 23.5 million in 
Western Europe. Perhaps these 
figures are more meaningful when 
related to population: 13 to 14 re- 
ceivers for 1,000 or about 1 for 
every 75 persons in the USSR, com- 
pared with 160 per 1,000 or 1 for 
6 persons in North, America. By 
1940 the Soviet figure had risen to 
only 24 to 27 per 1,000 whereas 
some Western nations reported up 
to 200. 


lf we keep in mind the fact that 
up to 1947 even many of the col- 
lective farms were without receiv- 
ing apparatus of any kind, and that 
individual farmers rarely had an 
opportunity to listen except at a 
central location,* we will have a 
somewhat more accurate picture 
of the receiving situation during 
the postwar.-period. Rural areas, 
and even some of the more remote 
republics as a whole, were very 
seriously under-equipped. 


During the war, receivers as well 
as transmitters were systematically 
destroyed by the Germans, espe- 
cially as they begar io retreat, and 
it was not until the beginning of 
1946 that the number of speakers 
was reported to exceed the prewar 
level.’ Perhaps the most dramatic 
illustration of the post-war level 
of available receivers is to be 
found in an appeal written for 
Pravda on Radio Day 1947, in 
which the president of the Radio 
Committee speaks of the need to 


SPravda, May 8, 1947. 
tI]bid., May 7, 1947. 
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revive the crystal set, long forgot- 
ten by most listeners in the West- 
ern world: 


The crystal set has undeservedly 
been completely forgotten. It is a 
seriously mistaken point of view to 
regard the crystal set, as many do 
as outmoded, having si nificance 
only for the early development of 
radio technique. To meet the needs 
of the rural population, 20 to 25 
million radio receivers are needed. 
To provide this number by means 
of radio-diffusion ex or to 
build tube radio sets would not be 
a mere matter of a decade. It is 
clear that the village cannot wait 
upon such a tempo. Organizing the 
output of crystal receivers will en- 
able us to reduce by several times 
the period required for the mass 
radiofication of the village.® 


TELEVISION 


In a personal report to the writ- 
er from the Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
dated November 28, 1958, it was 
stated that as of that date there 
were more than 60 television “cen- 
ters” in the Soviet Union with the 
number increasing “every 
month.” The report reflects charac- 
teristic optimism regarding the pos- 
sibility of reaching the quota of 75 
stations by 1960 and predicts that 
that quota will not only be met but 
will be “over-fulfilled.” In regard 
to the relay system which has been 
under construction, however, only 
three stations were connected to 
Moscow by mid-1959, with four 
more scheduled to be linked later 
in the year or early in 1960. 

The Soviet television system in- 
volves a picture made up of 625 
lines, and the majority of the sets 
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now in use, based upon the obser- 
vation of the writer, appear to have 
12-inch screens, with some larger 
ones coming into use. Among the 
new designs are the Rubin-101 and 
the Temp 32m with screen diago- 
nals of 21 inches, and a new AIl- 


max-101 with a screen diagonal of 
24 inches. 


PROGRAMS 


The exchange of musical tape 
recordings and of a wide variety of 
other program materials with 
other nations is mentioned often 
by Soviet communications officials, 
but interviews with Soviet listeners 
have failed to indicate (to the 
writer) that these are often heard 
or that they make much impact if 
they are. Exchanges, as is to be 
expected, are largely between the 
USSR and satellite or uncommit- 
although an oc- 


ted countries, 
casional program from one of the 
Western nations may be presented. 

A quick look at some of the 
1,700 literary and dramatic broad- 
casts presented during 1955 re- 
flects the pattern: Among the new 


works introduced were those of 
Dacroub (Lebanon), Mohammed 
Diba (Algeria), and Boren Bochu 
(India). 

Children’s broadcasts are of spe- 
cial importance in the Soviet sys- 
tem, and average at least four 
hours a day. In 1955, according to 
data quoted by Viatcheslav Tcher- 
nychev, Deputy Director-General 
of Radio Moscow, about two thou- 
sand broadcasts for children were 
presented. These were devoted 
largely to music and to what are 
called “educational” materials. 
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Lectures and talks are, of 
course, a basic part of the fare 
provided for the Soviet listener. 
Soviet sources list up to 430 talks 
a year dealing with scientific and 
economic matters. Medicine, agri- 
culture, and the biological sciences 
are also included in the schedule 
of “talks,” and in the case of med- 
icine there is an effort to cover 
practical public health instruction 
under the title “Advice from the 
Doctor.” Talks dealing with ‘“eco- 
nomic matters” are often party- 
line indoctrination, as are some of 
those which deal with the biologi- 
cal sciences, although most observ- 
ers appear to accept talks on med- 
icine and the physical sciences as 
informative and objective if not 
sparkling. 

Radio transmissions are avail- 
able during most of the twenty- 
four hours in the Moscow area, 
and during daytime as well as eve- 
ning hours in many other parts of 
the Soviet Union. Programs de- 
voted to relatively serious music 
take the greatest single blocks of 
time, although up to 23 per cent 
of the broadcast material is said 
to be made up of talks. Such pro- 
graming includes a variety of ma- 
terials, such as -special programs 
for children, “news,” commentary 
on international and foreign af- 
fairs, lectures on quotas and pro- 
duction goals as well as on Marx- 
ism and the nature of the Soviet 
state. 

There are many so-called news 
programs during each broadcast 
day, but the content of these pro- 
grams is quite different from that 
of newscasts in western nations. 
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There is lengthy discussion of 
production quotas, of the awarding 
of prizes for the over-fulfilling of 
quotas, with biting comment about 
Western imperialism sprinkled 
generously throughout the pro- 
grams. Editorials taken from lead- 
ing Soviet newspapers are read at 
tedious length, but newscasts al- 
most never include stories of hu- 
man interest or of personal foi - 
tune, good or ill, and robberies, 
murders, fires, airplane crashes 
have no place in the program. The 
crash of the TU 104 A on the 
Peiping to Moscow run late in 
1958 was released largely because 
foreigners were aboard, and it 
would have been impossible to keep 
the story from reaching the world 
press. 

An American television viewer 
in the Soviet Union is immediately 
struck by a number of program 
elements aside from the heavy load 
of propaganda materials carried by 
the television system. He reacts 
first of all, perhaps, to their gen- 
eral quality. He is likely to feel 
that full-length musical and dra- 
matic programs are relatively good, 
particularly when telecast from 
original performances; that much 
of the material designed especially 
for television tends to be ponder- 
ously and somewhat awkwardly 
produced, that for the most part 
picture quality is something less 
than excellent, and he may find 
startling the fact that programs, 
unlike those in the United States, 
do not run from early morning 
until late at night, but are broad- 
cast for only four or five hours 
on weekdays, beginning at six in 
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the evening, and for about ten to 
possibly as much as twelve hours 
on Sundays. This is done quite 
deliberately, since it makes it im- 
possible for housewives (and chil- 
dren during vacation periods) to 
devote their daytime hours to rela- 
tively unproductive viewing. This 
objective is quite frankly stated by 
communications executives, and by 
other Soviet officials as well. It 
is pointed out that since the ma- 
jority of Soviet women are work- 
ing, it would be manifestly foolish 
to interfere with this enormously 
important source of productivity 
by providing a competitive distrac- 
tion. 

Films shown on Russian televi- 
sion are often among the newest 
and best fare available to Soviet 
cinema-goers, since there is no 
agreement that they must be 
shown in theaters for a prolonged 
period preceding their release for 
television. A motion picture may 
be released on television within 
two weeks of the time it has had 
its first showing in a _ theater. 
While regular feature films are 
presented, propaganda footage is 
also used regularly. For example, 
a film showing the Soviet version 
of the revolt in Hungary was tele- 
vised roughly two months after the 
tragic events of October, 1956, and 
was designed to give the impres- 
sion that what occurred was a 
counter-revolution, reactionary in 
nature, and master-minded by 
American and other capitalist ter- 
rorists. This film was shown over 
and over again, presumably on the 
assumption that repetition is an aid 
to persuasion. 





Among the most popular chil- 
dren’s programs, an important seg- 
ment of the evening schedule, are 
cartoons, the telling of fairy tales, 
and even the presentation of puppet 
shows. The Russian puppet theater, 
from which many of these chil- 
dren’s performances are borrowed, 
is among the most distinguished of 
its kind in the world, and these 
puppet performances are often 
excellent. 

There is popular criticism of 
radio and television programing, 
and letters to the editors in Soviet 
newspapers frequently make refer- 
ence to inferior productions. Oc- 
casionally, too, a full-scale docu- 
mented criticism which has been 
known to coincide with the dis- 
missal of a director, producer, or 
even a top executive will appear, 
presumably written by a_ dis- 
gruntled viewer or listener, but 
clearly inspired by an official or 
semi-official source. 

Programs devoted to critical 
comment are produced at irreyular 
but fairly frequent intervals, with 
an announcer (likely to be a wom- 
an) reading letters of criticism. In 
answering them she will frequently 
point out that the viewer or the 
listener is right, that certain things 
were not well handled. and_ that 
an effort to improve is being made 
and will continue to be made. 

Perhaps the most impressive 
television programing is that which 
originates directly from the theater 
or sports stadium. Unlike the 
American practice of emphasizing 
studio productions, Soviet televi- 
sion drama is likely to be a 
straightforward presentation of a 
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play from a Moscow theater, or 
the televising of a concert or 
sports event. Many of these pro- 
grams are superb because the 
theater presentation or concert it- 
self is superb, and since the Soviet 
producer does not feel compelled 
to use startling or unusual camera 
angles, one is frequently treated to 
a play or concert of high quality 
with a minimum of distraction. 


The news analyst, or commenta- 
tor, so familiar to Americans, does 
not play a similar role in the So- 
viet Union. Instead, the editor of 
a publication or a leading writer 
on political or economic affairs 
will appear to present an editorial 
or an interpretation of what is go- 
ing on in the world. These pro- 
grams are frequently anti-Western 
diatribes, and on most occasions 
are expressions of a semi-official 
Soviet point of view. 


It is difficult to generalize about 


patterns of exposure to Soviet 
communications media, and first- 
hand observation provides a very 
limited base upon which to draw 
inferences. Rossi and Bauer, after 
2,700 interviews with displaced 
persons, have concluded that ex- 
posure reflects a highly stratified 
society.” Such exposure, they sug- 
gest, is strongly related to occupa- 
tion, education, and residence, but 
weakly related to age and sex fac- 
tors. live occupational groups are 
identified as constituting the most 
active segment: the arts, applied 
Rossi and Raymond A 
Raner, “Some Patterns of Soviet Com- 


munications Behavior,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XVI (Winter 1952-53), p. 665. 
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sciences, professions, semi-profes- 
sions, and white-collar workers. 
Such data, based upon displaced- 
person interviews, are difficult to 
confirm by direct and _ essentially 
uncontrolled observation, but with- 
in the limits of such substantial ob- 
servational variables, appeared to 
the author to be accurate. 


Nowhere in either the Soviet 
literature or in the listening experi- 
ences of the author was there found 
an equivalent to the inscription 
which once greeted those who 
entered the portals of the British 
rcadcasting Corporation: “Na- 
tions Shall Speak Peace Unto Na- 
tions !” 


NAEB conventioneers in San Francisco in Octcber may visit the largest Chinese com- 
munity, outside China. Photo by Moulin Studios. 





Sweden 


calling the world... 


“This is a Eurovision transmis- 
sion from Stockholm, Sweden!” 
The screen lights up with a daz- 
zling view inside Stockholm’s Con- 
cert Hall where Sweden’s elite, 
beautifully gowned and in full 
dress, are awaiting the arrival of 
this year’s Nobel Prize winners. 
On the stage sit world-famous 
scientists and scholars honored in 
former years. Members of the 
royal family enter and take their 
places in the front row. The sym- 
phony orchestra begins to play, 
this year’s prize winners appear, 
and the breathtaking Nobel Prize 
ceremony unfolds before the eyes 
of television viewers throughout 
Europe. 


This was one of the Swedish 
Broadcasting Corporation’s fine 
contributions to Eurovision § in 
1959. Others have been transmis- 
sions of Gluck’s opera, “Orpheus,” 
from the historic and charming 
eighteenth - century Drottningholm 
Court Theater, and the exciting In- 
ternational Football (soccer) 
Championship games (both in 
1958). There will be more special 
events from this northern country 
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in 1960 and after, for international- 
minded Sveriges Radio (SBC) is 
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throwing its weight behind the ex- 
change of programs, not only over 
Eurovision, but by broadcasting 
services throughout the world. 
Every day its voice is heard on 
dozens of short-wave and taped 
radio programs sent to faraway 
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lands (in fiscal 1958-59 alone these 
ran to a total of 7,300 hours heard 
in 39 different countries) and 
Sveriges Radio in turn airs to its 
own people television and radio 
programs produced by other na- 
tions. 


SBC AT HOME 


As Sweden’s sole radio and tele- 
vision service, Sveriges Radio has 
as its prime responsibility daily 
broadcasting to the Swedish people 
themselves. This it has done by 
radio since 1924, and on both ra- 
dio and television since 1955. Dur- 
ing an average week it airs 150 
hours of radio programs and 15 
hours of television nationally, as 
well as 4 hours of specifically re- 
gional radio programs. There are 
plans to increase the television 
hours to 30 or 35 a week within 
the next five years, for saturation 
of Swedish homes with radio sets 
is nearly complete and 25 per cent 
now have television, a figure ex- 
pected to swell to 50 per cent in 
a few years, and to 75 per cent 
within five years. 


There is no commercial adver- 
tising on Sveriges Radio. Financial 
support comes from license fees 
($6 for a radio and $20 for TV) 
which every set owner must pay 
each year. The broadcasting organ- 
ization is a state monopoly whose 
shares are held by representatives 
of various popular movements, cul- 
tural groups, and industrial inter- 
ests. 


The Swedish Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has its headquarters in 
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Stockholm, the capital, where it 
produces programs for both radio 
and television. In addition, it main- 
tains a staff of 50 in Gothenburg, 
Sweden’s second largest city; 30 
in Malmo; and personnel in no 
less than sixty-seven towns scat- 
tered throughout Sweden. It also 
has resident foreign correspond- 
ents in eight of the world capitals. 
In all, there is a total of 1,248 per- 
sons employed by the corporation 
(of whom 900 work in radio and 
348 in television). Of these, 27 per 
cent are women (there is a large 
number of female announcers or 
“hello-men” or “hello-women,” as 
they are called in Sweden), and 
most employees, both male and fe- 
male, are young: 73 per cent were 
born in 1921 or after, 37 per cent 
in 1931 or later. 


RADIO PROGRAMING 


The general philosophy of the 
Swedish Broadcasting Corporation 
is to provide the nation with pro- 
grams that are educational, infor- 
mational, and entertaining. In 1958- 
59 its radio time was divided this 
way: 


Talk (including news, 
cultural subjects, and 


instruction ) 
Music 
Theater 
Entertainment 


Other 


®@ News and Sports — Of all radio 
programs, news has the widest 
listenership, especially the daily 
7 :00 p.m. news, to which over half 
the adult population tunes in ev- 
ery evening — an audience which, 


—36.5% 





percentage-wise, has few equiva- 
lents in other countries. Perhaps 
one reason for this remarkable 
faithfulness is the striking imme- 
diacy of short news analyses which 
follow on “Dagens Eko” (The 
Day’s Echo) each evening at 7:10, 
broadcast direct from Paris, Lon- 
don, Washington, Bonn, and other 
capitals by Sveriges Radio’s own 
reporters. Another reason is the 
liveness of the day’s important 
events inside Sweden as described 
in on-the-spot interviews direct 
from the areas concerned. Results 
of athletic games are included in 
the daily news, with direct sports- 
casts of hockey, soccer, bandy, 
aired complete at suitable times to 
the many sports-loving Swedes. 


© Culture Speaks — Much more 
time is devoted by Sveriges Radio 
than by American radio to the 
presentation of talks — im fact, 
more than a third of all airtime is 
occupied by speeches and discus- 
sions on humanistic and scientific 
subjects, questions on economics, 
social welfare, technology, law, 
home economics, religion, and lit- 
erature. A type of talk-program 
much appreciated is the serial, in 
which a significant book is read 
over a period of weeks. Among re- 
cent selections was Dickens’ 
“Pickwick Papers,” voiced by one 
of Sweden’s most popular actors. 
It is not at all unusual to tune 
in and hear, for example, cantos 
of Ezra Pound intoned in Swedish, 
for in this northern land the read- 
ing and enjoying of poetry is a 
meaningful part of life. Undoubt- 
edly, the many hours devoted by 


their radio service to literary and 
cultural subjects reflect the 
Swedes’ deep and avid interest in 
reading. They are one of the 
world’s most literate peoples. 


© Drama — Sveriges Radio's 
theater department broadcasts an 
unbelievably large number of plays. 
In 1958-59 no less than 167 radio 
performances were given from a 
repertory remarkably international 
in scope. Swedish translations 
brought to life by the country’s 
best actors (many of them mem- 
bers of the Swedish Royal Drama- 
tic Theater) were enjoyed on 
Thursdays and Sundays by recep- 
tive audiences. 1959’s major series 
was “The Antique Drama,” in 
which a sensational literary event 
occurred with the first perform- 
ance in perhaps 2,000 years (broad- 
cast simultaneously over Swedish 
and Danish radio) of a newly dis- 
covered play of Menandros, the 
Greek creator of bourgeois comedy 
in the year 200 B. C. 


Five contemporary foreign 
dramas were given (among them, 
one Japanese and one Yugoslav- 
ian), along with works of the 


Frenchman Moliére, Marivaux, 
Pagnol, and Cocteau; the Germans 
Durrenmatt. Hildesheimer, and 
Boll; the Swedes Wilhelm Moberg, 
Selma Lagerlof, Hjalmar Berg- 
man, Bo Bergman, and King 
Gustaf ITI (the famous eighteenth- 
century monarch and patron of the 
arts who was murdered at a 
masked ball); and others such as 
Chekhov, George Orwell, Samuel 
Reckett, Francis Durbridge — and 
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plays by Danish and Norwegian 
dramatists. 

®@ Music (Serious and Otherwise) 
— Music occupies about 18 ‘per 
cent of radio broadcast time, but 
this figure is deceptive. The Swed- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation plays 
a tremendous role in the musical 
life of the nation. It supports its 
own excellent symphony orchestra, 
its own mixed choir (the country’s 
best), one of the top string quar- 
tets, its own opera singers, a music 
school, musicologists, conductors, 
and composers. For radio premiere, 
several works are commissioned 


annually from some of the nation’s 
most gifted composers, who auto- 
matically come on the radio’s pay- 
roll for a year, providing them dur- 
ing that time with a secure means 
of support. 


In conjunction with the Stock- 
holm Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Gothenburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Sveriges Radio 
broadcasts each week a complete 
public concert by one of these two 
fine organizations, often with in- 
ternationally known guest soloists. 
At least twelve major programs 
a year are aired by the Radio Or- 
chestra, and the voices of world- 
renowned Swedish singers are of- 
ten carried direct from the stage 
of the famous Royal Opera House 
in Stockholm. Sveriges Radio also 
broadcasts concerts of municipal 
orchestras in outlying towns, sup- 
ports public recitals of modern 
and experimental music, broadcasts 
stereophonically, and has plans to 
set up its own studios for the pro- 
duction of electronic music. 


One of the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation's new small control rooms equipped 
for stereophonic sound. The loud-speakers are electro-static with exceptionally godd 
sound reproduction. 





Sveriges Radio's TV outside broadcasting vans. 


Aside from the large amount of 
serious music on Swedish radio, 
there can also be found current 
hit-tunes from various countries, 
plus a large quantity of authentic 


American jazz. Sweden continues 
to produce its own crop of highly 
gifted young jazzmen who record 
and tour, often showing up to good 
advantage in America. Stimulus, 


of course, still comes from the 
United States, many of whose 
touring jazz players perform in 
Stockholm, where they are re- 
ceived with wild enthusiasm. This 
intense interest is reflected in Sveri- 
ges Radio’s several weekly pro- 
grams of American jazz, with ex- 
cellent spoken commentaries by 
Swedish jazz experts. 

® School programs — In 1958-59 
Swedish radio could look back 
over a thirty-year development in 
school programs. The mastery of 
at least one or two foreign lan- 
guages has for decades been a ne- 
cessity for many Swedes, and they 
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begin at an early age. It’s not sur- 
prising, then, that since 1929 
courses in English, German, and 
French have been broadcast both 
for children and for adults. Other 
important radio-school subjects are 
Swedish, the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, art history, and 
Christianity. 

While television has not yet 
been put to direct instructional use, 
the Swedish Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation has plans afoot to do so 
within the foreseeable future. 
There is no shortage of qualified 
teachers in Sweden; so TV will 
probably be employed only as an 
aid, and not for direct teaching. 


TV—PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE 


Swedish television made its de- 
but on December 4, 1955, with an 
excellent performance of Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet,” brought to the 
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screen by some of the country’s 
best directors and actors. Such an 
auspicious beginning in a small 
land was costly. But it was worth 
ii. TV skeptics turned into enthu- 
siasts, newspapers gave the event 
much space, and the public flocked 
out to buy sets. The curve on 
the TV-license graph began to 
shoot up and has not leveled off 
yet. Motion-picture attendance has 
accordingly decreased to the point 
where no less than 42 per cent 
fewer visits to the cinema are pre- 
dicted in 1960 than in 1954, the 
year before TV’s arrival. This 
enormous interest puts a heavy 
responsibility on the Swedish 
Broadcasting Corporation. The old 
debate over how many “serious” 
versus how many “entertaining” 
programs should be mounted goes 


on, but it has been clear from the 
beginning that Swedish television, 
like Swedish radio, will be heavily 
stocked with educational and cul- 
tural offerings. Room is also left 
for presentations of a purely en- 
tertainment type. But the essential- 
ly serious-minded and information- 
seeking Swedes will probably find 
their screens most fascinating when 
they are filled with direct telecasts 
of parliamentary debates and ar- 
cheological expeditions. One of the 
most absorbing series in 1959 fol- 
lowed the excavation of an ancient 
mound-grave on the Swedish island 


-of Gotland. In six 20-minute pro- 
‘grams viewers watched a group of 


scientists carefully unearth a rock- 
encircled human skeleton later 
verified to date from the first cen- 
tury A. D. Sveriges Radio now has 


The most exciting mo- 
ment while filming the 
archeological expedi- 
tion. A few moments 
later the remaining 
rocks were removed to 
reveal the skull. 





cameramen in many parts of the 
country, ready at a moment’s no- 
tice to film new events. All that is 
needed to bring these and other 
presentations to the television 
screen is time — and money! The 
corporation hopefully looks for 
both in the future. 


THE TECHNICAL SIDE 


From broadcasting services the 
world over have come to the 
Swedish Broadcasting Corporation 
glowing compliments on the tech- 
nical quality of its tape-recorded 
programs. Swedish standards are 
high. Technicians (of whom there 
are over 500 employed by the radio 
company) are thoroughly trained 
and well educated generally. 
Though some of their equipment 
is imported, most of it is designed 


and built by them at Sveriges Ra- 


dio. It is housed in dozens of 
studios for speech, drama, and con- 
certs located in a variety of build- 
ings in Stockholm and in outlying 
towns. (A new radio-TV house 
goes up in Gothenburg next year.) 
To bring nearly all of Stockholm’s 
broadcasting facilities under one 
roof, a brand-new building of 
enormous size is now under con- 
struction across the street from 
Stockholm’s modernistic American 
Embassy in one of the city’s love- 
liest sections. This broadcasting 
house, to be completed in 1965, 
will contain in its radio section one 
concert hall seating 1,000 and an- 
other seating 600, as well as seven 
smaller recital halls, two theaters, 
two large studios for feature pro- 
grams, about 30 speech studios 
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(each connected to its own sepa- 
rate control room containing com- 
plete recording equipment), and 
individual music libraries for 
discs (the second largest collection 
in Europe), tapes, scores and 
books, plus a restaurant, confer- 
ence rooms, etc. A large, separate 
building will be devoted solely to 
television. 


An aspect of Sveriges Radio’s 
operation which sharply distin- 
guishes it from its American coun- 
terparts is the tremendous impor- 
tance it places on outside broadcast- 
ing. To send outdoor and other 
remote radio programs live, or to 
record them for future use, the 
company has five wonderfully 
equipped micro-busses in Stock- 
holm and one in each of the larger 
outlying towns. These cars, which 
rove over the entire country, con- 
tain two battery-run tape recorders 
with facilities for instant tape edit- 
ing, making them completely self- 
contained units. Two large vans 
are used for outside television 
broadcasting. 


A small but significant branch 
of Sveriges Radio’s technical de- 
partment is known as “Special Re- 
cording.” Here it is that nine of 
Sweden’s most skilled radio tech- 
nicians work with foreign produc- 
ers in creating tape-recorded and 
live broadcasts for other cointries. 
In 1958-59 no less than 1,016 dif- 
ferent presentations totaling 471 
hours were sent out on tape. Of 
these, one-third (306 programs to- 
taling 100 hours) was delivered to 
America (where hundreds of cop- 
ies were subsequently made for 
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distribution to radio stations 
throughout the United States) ; 151 
programs totaling 57 hours went to 
West Germany; and 82 offerings 
adding up to 58 hours went to 
Denmark. With this recent explo- 
Sive increase in tape recordings for 
foreign consumption a proposal to 
cut down drastically its short-wave 
broadcasts (which inevitably suf- 
fer from atmospherical disturb- 
ances) is being considered by the 
Swedish Broadcasting Corporation. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


With a staff of about forty 
people, the international service 
(known as Radio Sweden) pro- 
duces, for transcription and for 
short-wave, programs of music, 


and talks in English, American, 


German, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Swedish (for Swedes 
living abroad) on life in Sweden. 
Judged by their enthusiastic let- 
ters (now averaging 1,500 a 
month), short-wave listeners are 
many and faithful. especially in 
Portuguese-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking countries, where even an 
“International Radio Sweden 
Club” of 2,000 members has been 
formed, The French short-wave 
broadcasts have recently been dis- 
continued in favor of exclusively 
tape-recorded programs which in- 
form the French-speaking peoples 
of France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Canada, Morocco, Tunisia, Viet 
Nam, Madagascar, and the former 
French African colonies of Gabon, 
Mali, Tchad, and Niger about, for 


example, Swedish cooperatives. 
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medical welfare, care of the aged, 
and other topics of intense interest 
to fast-developing nations. Pro- 
grams in English go to the British 
Isles, Canada, the United States, 
Australia, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Japan, Ghana, and Kenya. Taped 
Spanish-language presentations are 
delivered to both commercial and 
state-owned radio services in Latin 
America’s Argentina, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and Uruguay — 
whose listeners might, on a typical 
program, be taken vicariously on 
a descent into the cavernous depths 
of a Swedish iron mine far above 
the Arctic Circle. A unique ser- 
vice of the international depart- 
ment supplies Swedish seamen, 
away for long periods of time, 
with news of the homeland, music, 
and even instructional courses on 
tapes delivered by air to Swedish 
ships every two weeks! - 


Radio stations in the United 
States receive free tape-recorded 
programs from Radio Sweden’s in- 
ternational service through several 
outlets: the corporation’s own 
representatives at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, (who distribute the bi-week- 
ly “Stockholmer’s Diary” and other 
features); the Broadcasting 
Foundation of America (“Swedish 
Press Review,” “Swedish Al- 
manac,” “Portraits of Cities,” etc.) ; 
the National Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation (features on “Monitor’); 
and the NAEB (“Interviews from 
Sweden” and “Music from Swe- 
den”). Cooperation between Radio 
Sweden and the NAEB is grow- 
ing, and the way has recently been 
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cleared for production in Stock- 
holm of new cultural and informa- 
tional series for NAEB distribu- 
tion throughout the United States. 
One of the first of these will in- 
troduce some of Sweden’s great 
poets and writers to American au- 
diences. 


* ” * 


A country whose population of 
little more than seven million can 
support an organization so dynamic 
and so high-minded as Sveriges 
Radio is indeed to be commended. 


Undertaking to serve all segments 
of the populace with good taste 
and a sense of responsibility, and 
at the same time throwing its en- 
ergy behind the expansion of inter- 
national exchanges, the Swedish 
Broadcasting Corporation is an 
admirable representative of the 
Swedish people’s democratic way 
of life. I would like to offer to 
Sveriges Radio my sincere con- 
gratulations on its distinguished 
contributions to broadcasting, and 
wish it even greater success in the 
future! 
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television in 


Since the beginning of Novem- 
ber the Australian Broadcasting 
Control Board has been holding 
extensive public hearings on tele- 
vision. Speeches and cross exami- 
nations by leading counsel have 
filled the pages of the newspapers 
at every step. There has been noth- 
ing to stir public indignation and 
little to titillate curiosity. But Aus- 
tralia’s newspaper editors have felt 
the occasion to be a solemn one. 

Australia is now reaching “stage 
three” in its plans to spread tele- 
vision through the country. “Stage 
one” was completed three 
years ago when transmission, na- 
tional and commercial, started in 
Melbourne and Sydney. “Stage 
two” was rounded off in the last 
quarter of 1959: Perth, Adelaide, 
and Brisbane became going con- 
cerns. The Board then called for 
applications for commercial licenses 
in thirteen areas scattered through 
Tasmania, rural parts of Queens- 
land, the capital city of Canberra, 
and country centres of New South 
Wales and Victoria. Forty-five 
eager applicants have presented 
themselves. But, more important, 
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Australia 


the why and how of commercial 
television, of who should receive 
licences and what programmes 





By G. J. Munster 


An Australian journalist on 
the staff of “Nation,” pub- 
lished in Sydney. This article 
is reprinted with permission 
from The Listener, published 
by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 





should and can be transmitted by 
licensees are for the first time 
coming up for public discussion. 
The publicity for these hearings 
springs from the way in which the 
press is concerned with commercial 
television. At a first look this close 
and universal concern may seem 
distinctive of the Australian in- 
dustry in contrast to British and 
United States arrangements. It 
might account for many of the di- 
rections commercial television has 





taken. But to an Australian there 
is little novelty in these alignments. 

Australian newspaper owners 
and managers have always been 
versatile men, and the combination 
of newspaper ownership and enter- 
tainment has become usual. Few 
Australians nowadays express sur- 
prise at the fact that the metropoli- 
tan newspaper groups should have 
substantial holdings in all the tele- 
vision stations operating, and the 
largest single groups of holdings 
in all but one station. What does 
distinguish the present proprietors 
from their predecessors is that 
they have come to draw a fairly 
firm line, at least six days of the 
week, between their two fields of 
operation. Commercial television, 
to which between 85 and 90 per 
cent of the audience in Sydney 
and Melbourne switch, is not news 
and views. It is entertainment, and 
needs to be described and is prop- 
etly judged in these terms. 

In the three years since “stage 
one” has been completed, the met- 
ropolitan commercial stations have 
not only captured between 85 and 
90 per cent of the viewers, and 
left between 10 and 15 per cent 
to the stations of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. They 
have captured a large audience. 
At the end of September, 1959, 
there was an estimated number of 
335,000 sets in Sydney and 315,000 
in Melbourne, a saturation of 56.3 
per cent of all homes in Sydney 
and 63 per cent in Melbourne. Less 
than 40 per cent of the homes in 
Melbourne and less than 45 per 
cent of the homes in Sydney are 
without television sets. 


But in recent months there 
seemed to be singularly little indica- 
tion that anyone in Sydney, where 
I live, relied on television for news, 
information, or argument on any 
of the issues or events that excited 
people. For example, when Rupert 
Max Stuart, an aborigine, was 
sentenced to hang, appealed as far 
as the Privy Council, was rejected 
and finally granted a Royal Com- 
mission, it was newspaper accounts 
that people followed, newspaper 
reporters that hunted up new in- 
formation, and newspaper cam- 
paigns that influenced events. And 
in the controversy which preceded 
the enquiries of the Australian 
Broadcasting Control Board into 
the allocation of rural television 
licences, now in progress, the con- 
trollers of Sydney television chose 
their newspapers. It was an edi- 
torial in the Sunday Telegraph, not 
a programme on Sydney’s Channel 
Nine, which made known the views 
of Sir Frank Packer. It was an 
article in the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald, signed by Mr. Rupert Hender- 
son, which stated his case, not an 
interview on Sydney’s Channel 
Seven. 


Is this reliance on newspapers 
and broadcasting a temporary one, 
a matter of the yet limited number 
of television receivers? Sydney’s 
two morning newspapers currently 
have a combined circulation of 400,- 
000 copies in the metropolitan area. 
At a conservative estimate of 10,000 
television receivers sold each 
month, television sets would reach 
newspaper sales next March. 
There have however been few signs 
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that the channels have any inten- 
tion of breaking into the news 
field. 


FEW NEWS BULLETINS 


Television started with a whole 
series of transmissions of the 
Olympic Games in Melbourne, 
flown up in the form of film to 
Sydney for casting on the same 
night. That was an opportunity 
offered by a unique event. Since 
then among the rare events that 
newspapers and commercial tele- 
vision channels have covered with 
equal assiduity has been the crusade 
of Billy Graham. Over the three 
years, even formal news bulletins 
have been cut down severely. Syd- 
ney’s Channel Nine currently trans- 
mits only one bulletin, for fifteen 
minutes at peak hours. Sydney’s 
Channel Seven runs three bulle- 
tins, but the third has, in the peak- 
hour period, only recently been re- 
stored and lasts four minutes. For 
months this channel offered no 
early evening news. Everybody 
seems happy with the present di- 
vision of labour between what the 
Americans call “communications” 
and “entertainment.” 

The exceptions are Sunday after- 
noons and evenings when the chan- 
nels in both Melbourne and Syd- 
ney transmit interviews with men 
and women who are expected to 
make “newsworthy” statements. 
The classification of such pro- 
grammes is problematic. Some 
viewers obtain a good deal of en- 
tertainment from them, especially 
when well-known journalists and 
editors who act as interviewers are 
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floored by their intended victims. 
Others genuinely enjoy seeing a 
variety of men and women, about 
whom they normally only read, in 
action and in the flesh. The news- 
papers next morning adopt a third 
alternative. In the light of the sub- 
editorial rooms and with the aid 
of inverted commas, views become 
news. If the mewspaper’s asso- 
ciated channel transmitted the pro- 
gramme, full details of the channel 
and the interviewers are given. If 
another station yielded the “news” 
Mr. Prominent said those very 
words “on television” or “last 
night” for short. 


LICENSES FOR TELEVISION 


How has television assumed its 
distinctive Australian shape? Not 
long after the war, the Chiefly 
Labour Government decided to in- 
stall a national service beginning 
in the metropolitan areas. In 1949 
it had got to the stage of calling 
for equipment. At the end of 1949, 
this government lost office, and 
the plans and tenders were forth- 
with scrapped by the new Post- 
master-General, Mr. Anthony, a 
Country Party member of the Lib- 
eral-Country Party coalition led by 
Mr. Menzies. Mr. Anthony ex- 
plained that the equipment pro- 
posed would be an investment in 
obsolescence; colour and three- 
dimensional television was immi- 
nent overseas, and Australia should 
wait and see. A year later, how- 
ever, Mr. Anthony changed his 
views. He thought commercial li- 
censees should develop television 





without competition from a na- 
tional corporation. The funds would 
be found by contractors and re- 
covered by them from advertising 
revenue. These proposals were im- 
mediately opposed by a section of 
the Labour Party and by some of 
the churches. The compromise that 
has then come into existence was 
first proposed by Dr. Evatt as 
Leader of Labour — that licenses 
be granted to both a government 
commission and a limited number 
of commercial licensees. In 1953, a 
Royal Commission was held to in- 
quire into all aspects of television 
and a number of recommendations 
for the conditions under which li- 
censes be granted were made and 
adopted. The national licensee was 
the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, which had been in sound 
transmission for nearly twenty-five 
years when it started in television. 


The entertainment that commer- 
cial television offers, during the 
peak hours of 6:30 and 9:30 p.m., 
is, by and large, American films. 
The last Report of the Control 
Board showed that 88 per cent 
of television film imported into 
Australia comes from the United 
States and 9 per cent from Britain. 
For peak hours, and making al- 
lowance for the fact that British 
films include educational features 
used by the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission during the day, 
the percentage of American films 
is even higher. This is less a mat- 
ter of taste than availability. British 
representatives say that they have 
sold out all film episodes from 
Britain well ahead, and that there 
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are few prospects of better sup- 
plies. So far, there have been no 
Australian television films, but one 
series, made by an overseas com- 
pany, is now on the way. Live pro- 
ductions, during peak hours, are a 
tiny proportion. A report circulated 
by Mr. Hector Crawford, an Aus- 
tralian producer, showed that some 
months ago the programmes, with 
the exception of news and some 
“quizzes” that gave little employ- 
ment to Australian artists, were 
purely imported films. Since then, 
a slight improvement, from the 
Australian point of view, has been 
made: Two large companies have 
sponsored Australian- written or 
Australian-performed plays. 


MANY IMPORTED FILMS 


One of the reasons for Aus- 
tralia’s reliance on imported films 
is their low price. Episodes that 
cost $40.000 or $45,000 to make 
apiece, are sold in Australia for 
something like £160 sterling [about 
$450] for Sydney or Melbourne 
transmission. To get back its costs, 
an Australian company would have 
to sell rights over, say, 120 similar 
stations. To secure this widespread 
release is, as many people know, 
a matter of difficult and delicate 
negotiations in the United States. 
And although Australian commer- 
cial licensees formally undertook 
to produce a substantial number of 
Australian programmes, they are 
now unable to go far in this di- 
rection. There are some groups 
who urge the Government to in- 
troduce quotas, and others who 
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have urged a kind of excise on 
foreign productions which will 
create a pool of capital for Aus- 
tralian programmes. These pro- 
posals have made little headway 
so far. 


This development of commercial 
television into “home cinema” has 
presented the Australian Broa d- 
casting Commission with more 
than one dilemma. Its first prob- 
lem is cost. Though it now has 
outlets in five capital cities, it, too, 
finds imported films considerably 
cheaper. Secondly, the money for 
its expenditure comes by grant 
from the Federal Government, and 
the Commission, in practice, has to 
satisfy the Federal Government 
that its programmes are liked by 
a sufficient number of viewers. 
Thirdly, it has found commercial 


television both a more moneyed 
and a more aggressive competitor 
than commercial sound broadcast- 


ing. 


In sound broadcasting the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission 
was, in its twenty-five years, able 
to establish a distinctive personal- 
ity. It was clearly ahead in classi- 
cal music, and its interest in this 
raised it to being Australia’s lead- 
ing musical impresario, sponsoring 
concert tours which are still a 
source of substantial revenue. In 
news it developed an independent 
service with, among other estab- 
lishments, its own  well-staffed 
Canberra bureau, which has pro- 
vided active competition to the 
newspapers themselves. Commer- 
cial sound broadcasting has made 
few serious attempts to compete 
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against these features. But in tele- 
vision the A. B. C. finds life less 
clear-cut. Music gains little on the 
screen, and its news service com- 
petes with its own wireless fea- 
ture. Its programmes of interviews, 
for long a popular feature on 
sound, are emulated by commer- 
cial television. If national television 
attempted to address itself to a 
minority, by programmes of a 
frankly limited interest, it would 
strike yet another obstacle. The 
fare of commercial television has 
selected the audience — the buyers 
of television sets. Few people will 
spend the sums still required to 
have the choice of only one chan- 
nel. The A. B. C. must work with 
the audience that commercial tele- 
vision has largely created. Its great 
advantage is the absence of adver- 
tisements. 


Television’s “home cinema” has 
made its biggest impact on rival 
forms of entertainment. Statisti- 
cally the number of cinema seats-- 
sold each year has fallen notice- 
ably. In Sydney and Melbourne 
suburbs an increasing number of 
picture theatres have been closed 
down. Some of them are still 
empty; others have been converted 
into supermarkets, facing the tele- 
vision retailer across the street. 
This drift away from motion pic- 
tures has not seriously affected any 
Australian industry: There had 
been nothing but sporadic produc- 
tion of feature films in Australia 
for many years; and some of the 
theatres that have closed were 
owned and leased by overseas in- 
vestors. 





The other early victims of the 
television boom were the “pulp” 
books—westerns and crime stories, 
written and printed in Australia 
and set in some vague part of the 
United States. No figures are 
available to prove their decline — 
their circulations were never dis- 
closed — but the booksellers and 
distributors through whom they 
were sold report that their city 
sales have slumped heavily since 
television came in. Nevertheless, 
they are still alive — having never 
been dependent on advertising rev- 
enue. 

A more noticeable decline has 
been in the overall circulation of 
the pictorial magazines. The fig- 
ures till March, 1959, show that 
only one out of the four national 
picture magazines has improved its 
circulation. The others have 


slumped from between a quarter 
to a third. A similar thing has, of 
course, happened in Britain, and 
it is therefore natural to attribute 
the loss to television. The general 


decline in women’s magazines 
seems to have been slight. There 
are four weekly national women’s 
magazines with a total circulation 
of above 1,500,000. Only one has 
grown with the population, per- 
haps at the expense of its rivals. 
There are some complicating fac- 
tors here, such as the decline of the 
New Zealand market which used 
to take Australian magazines in 
some quantity. It appears likely, 
however, that, as in Great Britain, 
television will not affect these 
magazines, either substantially in 
circulation or in advertising rev- 
enue. 


Where, then, does the advertis- 
ing revenue come from that goes 
to pay for commercial television? 
The only figures we have, up to 
the end of 1958, show that the 
four channels in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne were taking only something 
like 5.4 per cent of the advertising 
expenditure that went through the 
hands of 70 per cent of the leading 
advertising agencies. The sharpest 
decline that these figures reported 
was in outdoor advertising—neon 
signs, posters, and film slides. 
There is no sign that the advertis- 
ing revenue is being withdrawn 
from commercial broadcasting. On 
the contrary, favoured by the pop- 
ularity of transistor radios, which 
has substantially increased the 
number of licences held in Aus- 
tralia, the commercial broadcasting 
industry has increased its revenue. 
Whether it will do so when Aus- 
tralians own not 600,000 television 
sets in the main centres of two 
states, but 1,250,000 sets in all the 
capital cities and in the country, in 
another four years, is another ques- 
tion. 

Some of the pictorial magazines 
are believed currently to be run- 
ning at a loss, but three of them 
are part of the larger newspaper 
concerns with television holdings 
and their appearance and disap- 
pearance is more a matter of man- 
agerial decision than of cost. The 
only casualty so far has been the 
Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion’s own A. B. C. Weekly, a pub- 
lication like the British Radio 
Times but circulating only in two 
states and suffering from news- 
paper competition right through its 
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career. Its radio programmes are 
carried on by the T. V. Times 
whose appearance is American, and 
whose appeal, it is hoped, is wider. 


ADVENTUROUS MANUFACTURERS 
OF RECEIVING SETS 

The most adventurous members 
of Australia’s television, industry 
are unchallengeably the manufac- 
turers of receivers. Soon after sets 
came on the market in the first 
half of 1956 there were over two 
dozen manufacturers in the field 
assembling the components and 
marketing the cabinets. Some of 
them had been making wireless 
sets for some time. others were 
attracted by the prospects of the 
new market from abroad and from 
the back-yards. The demand was 
larger and quicker than many ex- 
pected, but it took a turn that few 
had forecast. Almost all manufac- 
turers expected the public to buy 
seventeen-inch screen receivers, but 
the public plunged for twenty-one- 
inch sets. In their first year, the 
manufacturers produced almost 60 
per cent of seventeen-inch screens ; 
today, they produce only 8 per cent 
of the smaller sets. 


The retail prices were initially 
high, by recent United Kingdom 
standards. A good television set 
would then cost about £160 ster- 
ling. Today, the leading brands still 
advertise their models at about 
£140, but competition is fierce, and 
under the retailers’ own label re- 
liable sets can be bought for about 
£90 sterling [$252]. The most suc- 
cessful part of the industry has 
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been the electronic component sec- 
tion, the manufacturers of resist- 
ance elements and condensers. 
Tour manufacturers are now mak- 
ing cathode ray tubes for their own 
use and for the rest of the in- 
dusty. Until 1959, almost all the 
manufacturers were doing well. 
Early that year the industry was 
over-producing ; there was a steep 
drop in the registration of new li- 
cences in Victoria; competition be- 
came fierce, and some of the elec- 
tronic manufacturers for the first 
time showed reduced profits and, 
in some cases, heavy losses. But 
with the last quarter of the year 
everybody began to feel optimistic. 
Two commercial stations are reg- 
ularly transmitting in Adelaide, 
and sales are reported to be good. 
The turnover of the industry in 
these three and a half years has 
not been recorded; an estimate of 
£55.000,000 sterling is on the con- 
servative side. 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 


Whether the commercial tele- 
casters are making large profits is 
a more intricate question. They 
have purchased and erected their 
own equipment and studios and 
their balance sheet carries a sub- 
stantial depreciation allowance. 
Only one of the four Sydney and 
Melbourne channels is run by a 
company whose shares are traded 
on the stock exchange and which 
publishes, in accordance with Aus- 
tralian laws, a separate balance 
sheet. It has now shown a first 
profit of 20 per cent a year. The 





market, however, is putting seven 
times the par value on these shares. 
As for the shares in licensee com- 
panies in the states that are just 
beginning to transmit, the market 
is again pricing them very high— 
higher than the financial commen- 
tators who have discussed the topic. 
The high pricing for the older 
transmission companies has _re- 
cently received a confirmation at 
the current hearings of the Broad- 
casting Control Board. The Gen- 
eral Manager of Sydney’s Channel 
Nine revealed that for 20 per cent 
of the programmes his station had 
broadcast, his company held Aus- 
tralian rights. These constitute 
fairly substantial hidden assets, 
which the share market, and new 
intending licensees, may have had 
in mind. 

The developments these invest- 
ors, as well as some politicians, are 
expecting are the allocation of 
rural television licences in New 
South Wales and Victoria, to- 
gether with a licence in Tasmania 
and in Northern Queensland. The 
political interest. arose at the end 
of 1958 when further licences for 
Brisbane, Adelaide, and Perth 
came up and the compromise of 
1952 broke down. The Broadcast- 
ing Control Board had made rec- 
ommendations for one commercial 
licence each in these cities, but the 
Cabinet, shortly before the federal 
elections, upset these recommenda- 
tions, gave two commercial licences 
in both Brisbane and Adelaide, in 
each instance to companies spon- 
sored by newspaper groups. Labour 
politicians interpreted this Cabinet 
ruling as a bid for election support 
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from the press, and took it under 
fire in the new year. The Govern- 
ment claimed that experience had 
shown in the two largest cities that 
there were time buyers to support 
more than one licensee. But the 
Labour Party’s spokesmen have 
said that the selection of licensees 
was contrary to the Broadcasting 
and Television Act’s stipulation 
that no one group of interests 
should control more than two li- 
cences in the country. The Gov- 
ernment’s spokesmen have replied 
that control implies 51 per cent 
ownership, and the Act was there- 
fore not infringed. 


The hearings now in progress 
began with four applications for a 
television licence in Canberra. One 
applicant was an “outsider” with 
no connexion in the newspaper or 


broadcasting world. The second ap- 
plicant was linked to the local 


newspaper. 


ALTERNATIVE SCHEMES FOR CONTROL 


The “stage three” hearings of 
the Broadcasting Control Board 
have so far disclosed several alter- 
native developments in the control 
and administration of Australian 
television. One scheme that has 
been put forward is for stations in 
country towns to form a bloc, pur- 
chase programmes jointly, and pro- 
duce live local shows. The second 
type of scheme has been to link the 
rural station by means of a share- 
holding to a Sydney licensee and 
to give it an option on the rights 
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of the metropolitan licensee’s pro- 
grammes, local and imported. A 
third scheme is to “pipe in” all pro- 
grammes, with the exception of 
local news, by a microwave link or 
by co-axial cables. 

The advocates of close metropol- 
itan links think that their scheme 
provides a commercially viable 
telecasting at a standard similar to 
metropolitan programming. The 
rural independents say that they 
will be viable if they are given 
the sole commercial licence in Can- 
berra and that they will be able 
to choose programmes from a va- 
riety of sources in closer accord- 
ance with local taste. 

Some independent commentators, 
for instance the Sydney Catholic 
Weekly, have expressed concern at 
the fact that the control of media 
is already in too few hands. If 
commercial television sticks to en- 
tertainment, as it shows every sign 
of doing, there is not much to fear 
from this concentration of control. 


There is, however, another line of 
argument that is gaining ground. 
The newspaper groups have heav- 
ily invested in television, and their 
managements expect reasonable 
profits and their shareholders very 
good ones. The allocation, renewal, 
and withdrawal of transmission li- 
cences and the creation of compet- 
itors looks like a matter in which 
the ruling Federal Government has 
the last say. This gives a ruling 
government implicit power over 
the daily press which is unprece- 
dented in peace-time Australia. 
Keen students profess to detect 
signs of a mild and considerate at- 
titude to the Federal Government 
in the editorial policies of daily 
newspapers during the last months. 
This may be a passing phase, last- 
ing until the Cabinet makes a de- 
cision. It is also an opportunity for 
Australia’s press to show a new 
courage that measures up to its 
isolated geographic position and its 
political and strategic dilemmas. 





Italy 


... its television revisited 


Traditionally, Italy has been one 
of the world leaders in film, 
theater, radio, and newspaper pub- 
lication. Italy has recently turned 
her attention to television, This is 
a report on the already substantial 
progress Italy has made in this 
area. 

By virtue of a charter awarded 
by the Italian government on Jan- 
uary 26, 1952, the development 
and operation of the Italian televi- 
sion industry was entrusted to a 
private corporation. This private 
organization, known as RAI (Ra- 
dio Audizioni Italia), has a com- 
plete monopoly over Italian televi- 
sion for twenty years. This:monop- 
oly is in addition to the monopoly 
over Italian radio broadcasting al- 
ready held by the same corporation 
since 1922. Although television is 
operated as an integral part of 
RAI, it is organized into a separate 
division, known as RAI-TV. 

Although RAI is a private cor- 
poration, the charter which gives 
it a monopoly over Italian televi- 
sion stipulates that a majority of 
its shares must be held by the gov- 
ernment. Since Italian television 
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makes use of only one channel, 
the government has_ established 
three committees to protect the 
public interest: a cultural commis- 
sion to supervise the educational, 
esthetic, and cultural level of all 
programs; a parliamentary com- 
mission to insure the political ob- 
jectivity of programs; and a tech- 
nical commission to make sure that 
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the fullest and most reliable tech- 
nical service is rendered. 


The year 1957 was the first to 
see continuous, nationwide televi- 
sion broadcasting in Italy, with 
programs physically available to 
more than 94 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. The main centers of pro- 
duction are Rome, Milan, and 
Turin. Until August, 1958, pro- 
duction of adult programs was al- 
most equally divided between 
Rome and Milan, and all educa- 
tional programs for young people 
were done in Turin. Competition be- 
tween Rome and Milan was very 
intense, with Roman interests ar- 
guing that since Rome is the legal 
seat of the Italian television indus- 
try, Rome ought to be its production 
center—and with Milanese interests 
arguing that since Rome already 
had Cinecittia (Italy’s Hollywood), 
Milan ought to be Italy’s television 
center. As of August, 1958, Rome 
became the hub of Italian television 
production. 


Although RAI-TV administra- 
tively is considered a _ separate 
division of RAI, the cleavage is 
not yet complete. The financial 
umbilical cord between RAI-TV 
and RAI, the parent organization, 
has yet to be severed. RAI-TV, 
were it a commercial operation 
completely apart from RAI, would 
probably not be financially self- 
sufficient at this writing. However, 
should the phenomenal growth of 
television’s popularity continue at 
even a fraction of its present rate, 
it will not be long before RAI-TV 
will show a substantial profit of 
its own. At present, in addition to 
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the succor which RAI-TV enjoys 
from RAI, it receives substantial 
revenue from three main sources. 
In order of descending importance, 
they are: license fees for televi- 
sion receiver use, commercials, 
and taxes on television equipment. 


RAI-TV receives the bulk of its 
revenue from a yearly license fee 
levied on users of television sets. 
The fee varies according to the 
two types of viewing engaged in 
— private or public. Private view- 
ing refers to the use of a television 
set by an individual family in the 
privacy of the home. The yearly 
license fee for such viewing is 
12,000 lire (approximately $19). 
As of January 1, 1959, there were 
1.008,500 such licenses in opera- 
tion. This means that approximately 
$19,200,000 is collected yearly 
from home viewers. Public view- 
ing refers to the use of a television 
set in a public, commercial estab- 
lishment — a bar, coffee house, 
hotel lobby, television club, ete— 
for the use of customers of the 
establishment or the public at 
large. The yearly license fee for 
such use ranges from 15,000 lire 
(approximately $25) to 36,000 lire 
(approximately $58), depending on 
the type of establishment. As of 
January 1, 1959, there were 88,000 
such licenses in operation. This 
means that approximately $3,300,- 
000 is collected yearly from opera- 
tors of public-place television re- 
ceivers. Thus, the total gross year- 
ly income from license fees is ap- 
proximately $22,500,000. Undoubt- 
edly this is the greatest source of 
income for RAI-TV. 





COMMERCIALS BUNCHED 
INTO ENTERTAINING SHORT 


The second richest source of 
revenue is the selling of airtime 
to commercial sponsors. The gov- 
ernment charter given to RAI-TV 
stipulates that no more than 5 per 
cent of the broadcast day be de- 
voted to commercials, that no two 
successive programs carry any 
commercial message, and that no 
advertising accompany news 
broadcasts. Unlike American tele- 
vision, where commercials are 
sprinkled liberally throughout the 
broadcast day, in Italian television 
the commercials are bunched into 
one 10-minute exposure called 
“Carosello” (Carousel). The pro- 
gram, presented nightly from 8:50 
to 9:00, consists of four filmed 
sequences, each lasting 2 minutés 
and 15 seconds. During each in- 
terval, each sponsor is obliged to 
present a strictly entertaining pro- 
gram for 1 minute and 45 seconds, 
after which he is permitted to in- 
sert no longer than 30 seconds of 
actual commercial message. Thus, 
in Italian television, actually only 
2 minutes of an average 6-hour day 
of broadcasting is devoted to strict- 
ly commercial messages. RAI-TV 
endeavors to make the 10 minutes 
of “Carousel” an entertaining add- 
ed attraction rather than a neces- 
sary evil, as commercials are re- 
garded by the American television 
audience. Products most fre- 
quently advertised are beauty aids, 
liquors, sweets, and laundry prod- 
ucts. There is a long list of such 
sponsors anxious to participate in 
television advertising. 
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A third source of revenue is the 
tax collected on the sale of televi- 
sion receivers and accessory equip- 
ment, 


PROGRAMING 


RAI-TV divides its programs 
into two rough categories: pro- 
grams for culture and entertain- 
ment, consisting of dramas, classi- 
cal music, popular music, documen- 
taries, educational programs, quiz 
shows, and films; and informative 
programs, consisting of live news 
programs, filmed newsreels, and 
sports programs. 

Programs of a cultural and en- 
tertainment nature comprise ap- 
proximately 61.1% of RAI-TV’s 
programing. Dramas, operas, and 
symphonic music represent 12.9% 
of the total. These dramas include 
adaptations, classics, and originals. 
Educational programs for adults 
comprise 15.8% of the total. These 
are designed to instruct interest- 
ingly the adult audience in such 
subjects as cooking, interior decor- 
ating, agriculture, religion, etc. 
The subject matter and the ap- 
proach parallel those of American 
adult education films, but with 
considerably more emphasis on 
spontaneity and _ entertainment. 
Films, both full length and tele- 
films, comprise about 13.4% of 
the total. Three of the most popu- 
lar programs on Italian television 
are of this variety. The first two, 
“Lascia o Radoppio” (Double or 
Nothing) and “Telematch,” are 
quiz programs closely modelled 
after America’s “$64,000 Ques- 
tion.” Incidentally, these Italian 
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quiz shows have not been immune 
to charges of “rigging.” A close 
third in popularity, “Il Musichiere,” 
is patterned after America’s “Name 
That Tune.” Educational programs 
for children comprise 11.2% of 
RAI-TV’s entire programing. 
These will be discussed in a later 
section of this report. 
Informative programs comprise 
about 32.2% of RAI-TV’s pro- 
gram offering. Italian television 
facilities, both studio and remote, 
make the news and current events 
coverage among the most complete 
and efficient in the world. Pro- 
grams. featuring filmed reports of 
the day’s happenings comprise 
about 18.3% of RAI-TV’s total, 
and live newscasts comprise 4.1%, 
and sports coverage 9.8%. 
Eurovision, originating in 1954, 
is a network of the television broad- 


casting systems of Italy, France, 


Germany, Belgium, Austria, the 
Low Countries, Great Britain, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. It is de- 
signed to pool the resources of all 
to cover events of mutual interest 
in order to serve their common 
good. The problems involved in 
such cooperation are considerable : 
twelve different governments, nine 
different languages, three different 
line definition standards, union 
difficulties, and 5,000 miles of 
linkagé — much of it over rugged 
mountain terrain. Fortunately, 
most of the programs interchanged 
are special events or artistic per- 
formances that can be appreciated 
despite language difficulties. In 
addition, giant transformers have 
been used to convert line standards. 
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Typical of the kinds of program 
chared were coverage of the death 
of Pope Pius XII and the election 
of Pope John XXIII, the Brussels 
Exposition, the world’s champion 
soccer games in Sweden, the bi- 
cycle races from Paris, and the 
European Popular Song Competi- 
tition from Holland. Italy was one 
of the pioneers of Eurovision and 
is now one of its major partici- 
pants. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Educational television, as we 
know it today in the United States, 
is at a level of considerable ma- 
turity in Italy in many respects 
and is in its infancy in other re- 
spects. On the credit side of the 
ledger is the recently inaugurated 
experiment in direct teaching by 
television. [For a detailed account 
of the Telescuola, see Dr. Iezzi’s 
article in the March-April, 1960, 
NAEB Journal.) 

Also on the credit side of the 
ledger with regard to the level of 
educational television in Italy are 
the many and varied programs 
which RAI-TV broadcasts specifi- 
cally to children after school hours. 
These popular and imaginative 
educational programs are presented 
nightly from 5:00 to 6:00, before 
the regular broadcasting of adult 
programs begins at 6:30. These 
programs, as was indicated earlier 
in this report, comprise 11.2% of 
RAI-TV’s broadcasting. These 
after-school educational television 
programs are designed to relate 
closely to the abilities and interests 
of the different age brackets of 
their audience. 








Above, a production studio of the RAI Production Center in Rome, during a performance 


of the musical show, “Il Musichiere." Below is the widest of RAI's five studios, which is 


used for dramatic productions. 





For example, among the more 
popular programs geared to chil- 
dren in the 4-to-8-year-old group 
are “La Trattola” and “Il Teatro 
Arlecchino.” “La Trattola” (The 
Spinning Top) presents short 
sketches performed by puppets, 
much like our Punch and Judy 
shows, but with considerably less 
violence. “Il Teatro Arlecchino” 
(The Harlequin Theater) presents 
short plays from local matinee 
theaters, played in the presence of 
a live audience of youngsters of 
the same age. The actors represent 
characters of the traditional Italian 
“Commeddia_ dell’Arte”: Arlec- 
chino, Pulcinella, Pantalone. 

Typical of the programs designed 
for the 8-to-12-year-old group is 
“Il Circolo dei Castori” (The 
Beavers’ Club). The program, 
broadcast weekly, is scheduled so 
that it coincides with meetings of 
the approximately 4,000 boys clubs 
throughout Italy. The format var- 
ies considerably from week to 
week: A magician executes a feat 
of prestidigitation, after which he 
teaches youngsters to perform the 
trick; an engineer demonstrates 
how to construct a homemade tele- 
graph; a famous pilot or navigator 
is interviewed ; a cartoonist demon- 
strates his skill in drawing carica- 
tures and teaches youngsters to 
do the same. 

Representative of the programs 
aimed at the 12-to-14-year-old 
group is the program entitled, 
“Scacco Matto” (Checkmate). The 
program recounts the stories of 
famous land and naval battles, 
with the aid of maps, charts, mod- 
els, lead soldiers, etc. 
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Two of the programs geared to 
the 14-to-16-year-old group de- 
serve special mention. The first, 
“Orizzonte” (The Horizon), pre- 
sents the news of the week, gath- 
ered and edited to suit the interests 
and capabilities of teen-agers. The 
second, “Ecco lo Sport” (Here are 
Sports), relates the history of the 
major sports and offers instruc- 
tion in them. Other programs for 
teen-agers are concerned with lit- 
erature, natural sciences, physical 
sciences, and such. 

One facet of the philosophy 
which seems to guide the produc- 
tion of all educational programs 
is that active, overt participation 
is not only desired but is essential. 
The young viewer is encouraged to 
draw, to paint, to sculpture — in 
short, to do rather than merely to 
watch. 

Another noteworthy feature of 
Italian educational television con- 
cerns one of the more important, 
but often neglected elements of 
production: the writer. RAI-TV 
feels that writing for the juvenile 
audience calls for specific skills 
and talents not necessarily called 
upon when writing for the adult 
audience. Thus, RAI-TV has as- 
sembled a “stable” of writers es- 
pecially sensitive to the problems of 
writing for young people. RAI- 
TV has begun early to groom such 
writers and to see to it that their 
talents and efforts are confined to 
serving such an important seg- 
ment of the viewing audience. 

On the debit side of the ledger 
is the fact that no high school or 
college in Italy offers courses of 
instruction in television production. 





In fact, no academic credit is given 
for instruction or experience in 
stage acting, playwriting, music, 
art, or in any of the creative or 
communicative arts. Any training 
or experience which a television 
director has gotten has been by 
trial and error or by the apprentice 
system. This unfortunate situation 
— coupled with the fact that most 
directors and production personnel 
have come to television from radio 
and, to a lesser degree, from the 
theater — may account for the fact 
that, while some programs are 
very capably done from the produc- 
tion point of view, perhaps as 
many seem poorly done. At this 
writing, the Centro Sperimentale 
di Cinematografia (The Experi- 
mental of Cinema) — an interna- 
tionally respected school of motion 
picture production, considered by 
many the finest such school in the 
world — is installing a complete, 
closed-circuit television installation 
to train directors, cameramen, 
scene designers, and other produc- 
tion people. It is hoped that as 
soon as this and similar schools of 
formal training in television pro- 
duction are in full operation, Italian 
television production will reach the 
high level of technical and creative 
excellence already achieved by 
Italy’s film production industry. 


AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT 


RAI-TV recognizes the impor- 
tance of audience measurement and 
has adopted the most modern tech- 
niques for determining the size 
and nature of the television au- 
dience and the amount of viewing 


in which it engages. Among the 
audience measurement methods 
used are unsolicited fan-mail analy- 
sis, listening groups, direct mail 
and in-person interviews, and coin- 
cidental surveys. 

As of January 1, 1959, there 
were approximately 20,300,000 
television viewers in Jtaly. As in- 
dicated earlier, licenses to operate 
television receivers are of two 
kinds: those issued to proprietors 
of businesses, for viewing by the 
general public and those issued to 
individuals for private, family 
viewing. Approximately 13,000,000 
of the 20,300,000 viewers watch 
programs in public places. The re- 
maining 7,300,000 do so in the 
privacy of the home. 

The Public Opinion Service of 
RAI-TV has made some startling 
discoveries regarding the amount 
of viewing engaged in, particularly 
by home viewers. It has been de- 
termined that among’ home view- 
ers approximately 78% watch tele- 
vision for at least a portion of 
every day of the week; 17% watch 
from three to five days a week; 
2.5% watch on one of two days a 
week; 1.5% watch less than on 
one day a week. The remaining 
1% of home set owners do not 
watch television at all. Regarding 
the amount of viewing engaged in 
by viewers in public places, the 
statistics are less startling. This 
audience, though it is numerically 
larger than the home audience, is 
far more transient and therefore 
less “addicted.” Only 4% of this 
audience watch telévision every 
day of the week; 7% watch from 
three to five nights a week; 20% 
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watch at least once a week; 18% 
watch less than once a week. 

The following are some of the 
conclusions arrived at with regard 
to the audience which watches 
Italian television: 


® With regard to sex differences, 
men watch television more than 
do women. This is probably due 
to the fact that almost 65% of the 
viewing audience is to be found 
in public places — bars, coffee 
houses, etc. — and in Italy men 
more often frequent these places 
than do women. However, pro- 
portionately, women watch televi- 
sion more consistently than do men. 
In fact, of the percentage of true 
television “addicts” — those who 
watch every evening from 6:30, 
when adult programing begins, un- 
til 11:30, when it ends — women 
far outnumber men. 


®@ With regard to educational level, 
it has been found that, with regard 
to home viewers, there is no signifi- 
cant correlation between the amount 
of formal education acquired and 
the amount of viewing engaged in. 
This finding does not hold for 
public-place viewers, where 65% 
had little or no formal schooling, 
29% had some high school train- 
ing, and only 6% had some col- 
lege training. There is a positive 
correlation between the level of 
education attained and the kind 
of program watched. Proportion- 
ately twice as many college grad- 
uates and one and a half times as 
many high school graduates watch 
cultural and informative programs 
— newscasts, discussions, foreign 
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language programs — as do listen- 
ers with little or no formal school- 
ing. “Conversely, 

twice as many viewers with little 
or no formal education watch pro- 


grams of a strictly entertaining na- 


and high school graduates. 

8 With regard to economic level, 
the statistics indicate that regard- 
ing home viewers, 50% of the 
licenses are issued to upper in- 
come families, 43% to middle in- 
come families, and only 7% to 
lower income families. 

© With regard to age, it was found 
that as the age of the viewer in- 
creases the amount of his view- 
ing decreases. 

® With regard to program-type 
preference, the following is the 
order of the average viewer's pref- 
erence: quiz programs, newsreels, 
live dramas, comedy revues, musi- 
cal variety programs, sports pro- 
grams, operas, full-length films, 
telefilms. 


CONTRASTS WITH U. S. TV 


This article is intended as an 
objective report on, rather than 
a subjective evaluation of, Italian 
television. Perhaps it would not 
be too far amiss to close by point- 
ing out four ways in which Italian 
television contrasts with our own. 
These may be regarded by the 
reader as mere symptoms of the 
influence of the Latin tempera- 
ment, as undisciplined, youthful 
excesses of a growing, adolescent 
industry, or as attractive features 
which our own television industry 
might emulate or, at least, envy. 





@ The Italian adherence to tim- 
ing is, at best, casual. Although it 
is generally regarded as preferable 
that a program begin and end at 
the time scheduled, no panic ensues 
if a program begins or ends a cou- 
ple of minutes early or late. If, 
for example, the master of cere- 
monies of a quiz program finds 
that there is a close, dramatic tie 
between two contestants but that 
the program is scheduled to go off 
the air, he may simply postpone 
the closing until the exciting issue 
is decided. In weighing the interest 
value of the situation before him 
against the mere promise of inter- 
est of the next show, and in de- 
ciding, on behalf of the viewer, 
simply to run overtime, he seems 
merely to be exercising his prerog- 
ative as a showman. Perhaps this 
casual approach to timing reached 
its extreme in August, 1958, when 
Perry Como dropped in unexpect- 
edly at the “Il Musichiere” musical 
variety program only ten minutes 
before the program was scheduled 
to go off the air. The program was 
allowed to run forty-five minutes 
overtime. No one seemed to mind. 


® When it was found that tele- 
vising an important game of soccer, 
the national sport of Italy, would 
hurt the gate receipts at the sta- 
dium where the game was to be 
played, the soccer promoters threat- 
ened to preveut RAI-TV from 
televising the contest. Finally a 
solution was decided upon which 
seems to satisfy all concerned — 
including the spectators who, ac- 
cording to some, might be consid- 
ered its victims. The procedure is 
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simply this: The fact that a partic- 
ular game is to be televised is kept 
a strict secret. The newspaper tele- 
vision program listing merely 
mentions that a major sporting 
event is to be presented, but the 
identity of the city and the sta- 
dium in which it is to be played 
is kept a dark secret. As soon as 
the stadium in question is filled to 
capacity, the television cameras are 
wheeled into position and the game 
begins. No one seems to mind. 


® Instead of allowing sponsors to 
demand that broadcasters provide 
them with entertaining, interesting 
programs as vehicles for their 
commercials — as is the practice 
in American commercial television 
— RAI-TV demands that sponsors 
provide entertaining, interesting 
commercials before they can be ac- 
cepted as participating sponsors. 
Italian television broadcasters re- 
gard the American system as an 
example of the tail wagging the 
dog. The ten-minutes-a-day com- 
mercial segment is regarded as 
just another enjoyable show on the 
day’s schedule, except that it has 
the obligation of being more en- 
tertaining, rather than less, than 
those around it. No one seems to 
mind. 


® On the theory that television is 
a visual medium, instead of having 
station breaks, program introduc- 
tions, cast credits, and other resi- 
due announcements read by an off- 
stage, unseen, male announcer, they 
are presented, on camera, by a 
young, well-appointed Italian star- 
let. No one — but no one — seems 
to mind! 





Space Satellite 


broadcasting 


In a world committed to peace 
but fearful of war, there are cer- 
tain problems concerning the use 
of broadcasting, the solution of 
which would make peace more se- 
cure. The most obvious of these is, 
of course, high-frequency broad- 
casting between countries. The sys- 
tematic use of aggressive propa- 
ganda broadcasting in the psycho- 
logical “cold war,” with its con- 
comitant practice of jamming, 
ranks high among the tension-fo- 
cused issues between the capitalist 
and socialist blocs. In order to 
look at this problem in perspective, 
one would have to go back to the 
1920’s and 1930’s. Then, as we are 
reminded by G. A. Codding, the 
nations had made _ considerable 
progress toward _ international 
agreement on the use of such broad- 
casts. The principles adopted by the 
League of Nations in 1938 would 
have clearly outlawed foreign 
broadcasts of the kind practiced 
during the last twelve years, had 
these principles been applied. They 
emphasized the importance of re- 
specting the autonomy of nations 
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(through prohibiting broadcasts “of 
such a character as to incite the 
population of any territory to acts 
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incompatible with internal order or 
security”) and the importance of 
ensuring the “accuracy” of broad- 
cast information concerning inter- 
national relations." 

The postwar concern with free- 
dom to conduct psychological war- 
fare via the airwaves and with 
jamming might well be considered 
in this context. However this high- 
frequency broadcast problem is to 
be settled, it serves to illustrate 
the need for international coopera- 
tion in regard to the use of broad- 


casting. 


1G. A. Codding, Broadcasting Without 
Barriers (Paris, UNESCO, 1959), p. 72. 
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A less intractable area of broad- 
cast problems concerns the use of 
radio by the less-developed coun- 
tries of the world. Today, accord- 
ing to UNESCO data,? some 117 
countries, with 58 per cent of the 
total world population, have less 
than 5 radio receivers per 100 in- 
habitants (and less than 2 cinema 
seats per 100 population). Africa 
is worst supplied with informa- 
tion media. Few countries in Africa 
have as much as 1 radio receiver 
per 100 inhabitants (apart from 
Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, 
and the Union of South Africa). 
Asia is almost as badly equipped. 
And about 20 countries in Central 
and South America are inadequate- 
ly equipped. 

Radio has obvious claims to first 
priority in improving the infor- 
mation media in these areas. It 
obviates the difficulties of finding 
foreign exchange with which to 
buy newsprint, transporting papers 
and films in rugged geographic 
conditions with inadequate trans- 
port facilities, finding local film 
production personnel and equip- 
ment or of finding foreign ex- 
change to buy film from advanced 
countries, and communicating by 
print media to populations now 
largely illiterate. 

In order to finance the initiation 
of radio broadcast systems in these 
areas, advertising revenues will 
hardly suffice; present markets for 
consumer goods would not justify 
the advertising expense. Similarly, 
listening license fees will not sup- 
port such beginnings: The local 


2G. A. Codding, op. cit., p. 48. 
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personal income levels are too low. 
Some form of governmental sub- 
sidy offers the only generally feas- 
ible means of financing.* 

The problem therefore appears 
to be soluble through efforts from 
three directions : 
® Broadcast receivers and trans- 
mitters capable of meeting a limited 
objective — to wit, providing basic 
education and literacy to more 
than half the world’s population— 
should be designed by the electron- 
ics experts in the more advanced 
countries. It would seem to be in 
the economic, social, and politica’ 
interests of these countries to do 


so. 
® Radio frequency allocations nec- 
essary to meet the same limited 
objective — to wit, even a single 
channel available to all of these 
areas — should be provided through 
the U. N.’s specialized organiza- 
tion for such matters, the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union. 
® The appropriate policy and or- 
ganization for installing and oper- 
ating an educational radio service 
of this limited kind should be de- 
veloped within each of these 117 
countries through a U. N. special- 
ized organization for such matters. 
In the autumn of 1959 the of- 
fice of the Secretary General of 
the ITU suggested such a plan to 
UNESCO. This proposal called 
for the assignment of a single chan- 
nel (e. g., near 1600 kc) for edu- 
cational radio for underdeveloped 
countries and for the design and 
construction of single-channel re- 
ceivers and inexpensive low-power 


3G. A. Codding, op. cit., pages 50-51. 
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transmitters. Basic to the proposal 
is standardization on a single model 
of the receiver which might be 
mass produced in tens or hundreds 
of millions at a trivial cost (in con- 
trast to the retail prices of $14 to 
$33 placed on receivers especially 
manufactured for Rhodesia and 
Nigeria). Indeed, the possibility 
was considered that, produced in 
sufficient quantity, the  single- 
channel receivers might be given 
away. UNESCO has apparently 
not acted on this proposal as yet. 


SPACE SATELLITE BROADCASTING 


A third large problem, which 
gives a title to the present dis- 
cussion, is that of space satellite 
broadcasting. This is no longer in 
the realm of science fiction. That 
sober engineering organization, the 
International Telecommunications 
Union reported to the U. N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1959: 


It is in fact quite probable that new 
telecommunication equipment, which 
. is bound to be developed in 
- next ten years will offer the 
possibility of ensuring 

what might be termed “Total free- 
dom of information,” i. ¢. freedom 
to see and hear at all times what is 
happening in any part of the world.5 


The capability now exists in the 
United States and the USSR for 
relaying communications from 


4In considering this question I am 
dealing only with public information. I 
have neither sought nor encountered any 
classified data. 

5]. T. U. Telecommunications Journal, 
September 1959, p. 189. 
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space satellites. It appears that 
presently these powers may be 
more concerned to use these capa- 
bilities for exploring outer space 
or for military applications than 
in developing civilian services via 
satellites. These military applica- 
tions include world-wide point-to- 
point communications and the 
broadcasting of military infornia- 
tion. Just where military broad- 
casting for propaganda purposes 
fits into the program, if at all, is 
not indicated publicly. In the Unit- 
ed States an “active” relay sys- 
tem with world-wide coverage (via 
three satellites orbiting near the 
equator at fixed locations in rela- 
tion to the earth’s surface at 22.300 
miles elevation, plus four satellites 
at somewhat lower altitudes to 
cover the polar regions) is under 
development with a _ scheduled 
completion date within three years. 
A more limited range system is 
now being pushed up, consisting 
of reflector and active satellites at 
a lower altitude of between 1,000 
and 5,000 miles. The use of these 
for transoceanic relays clearly in- 


6Based on conversation with officers 
elecomm 


of the International T unications 
Union. See also: “The Third Soviet 
Cosmic Rocket,” Soviet nity A al 
ternational Arts and Sciences P 


York; November, 1959), p. 11- 19; 
uel Weber, “Modern (B18; Same 
Methods,” Electronics, October 23, 1959, 
p. 93; R. P. Haviland, “The Communi- 
cations Satellite,” Astronautica Acta, 
Vol. IV (1958), p. 70-89; John R. 
Pierce, “Communication Satellites,” Bell 
Telephone Magazine, Winter 1959-60, p. 
25-31. Most useful have been trans- 
on of hearings before the Committee 
Science and Astronautics, U' S. 
eon of Representatives, March 3 and 
4, 1959, and January, March, 1960. 





cludes the strong possibility of 
providing civilian channel space 
adequate to provide high-quality 
TV program links between all con- 
tinents.? 

The imminence of space satellite 
communication and especially 
broadcasting has implications for 
international relations comparable 
with those of the first atomic 
bomb in 1945. It holds the possi- 
bility of being a powerful if not 
even a decisive weapon — if it is 
used as such — in ideological war- 
fare between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union. If there is no ap- 
propriate international organization 
or policy to cope with problems 
arising from space satellite com- 
munication, the world faces the 
probable extension of “cold war” 
rivalry into the development and 
aggressive use of this technology. 
As things now stand, the first 
power to begin extensive use of 
space satellites for broadcasting (be 
it the USA or the USSR) will be 
in a position to make international 
policy in this area unilaterally. The 
second power would then try to 
outdo the first with a rival satellite 
broadcasting system, or some equiv- 
alent prestige development, and so 
on. In the interest of preserving 


7TBoth American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company have in- 
dicated their active interest in using such 
satellites for commercial purposes. See 
Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics, House of Representatives, Hear- 
ings, March 3 and 4, 1959, testimony 
of Dr. John R. Pierce and Dr. Henri 
G. Busignies. American Telephone and 
Telegraph is said now to be spending 
large sums of its own funds on this 
developmental research. 
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the world from self-destruction, 
and of reducing international ten- 
sions, such unilinear policy-making 
for the use of space satellite broad- 
casting would be unfortunate and 
possibly disastrous. What, then, can 
be said about the adequacy of 
existing institutions to cope with 
this problem in the use of radio? 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
NEEDED IN RADIO USE 


Unfortunately, there exists to- 
day no international organization 
with stature adequate to cope with 
the urgent problems in the use of 
radio concerning broadcasting 
policy. The consequence is that 
these problems are dealt with 
unilaterally or bilaterally at the na- 
tional level. There they are han- 
died as political issues by foreign 
offices and heads of state, or — 
at the lower level — by specialized 
national administrative agencies or 
the private corporations which 
operate radio facilities. The further 
consequence is that the problems 
of the use of broadcasting, as be- 
tween the great powers, are pawns 
of cold-war pressures, while those 
of underdeveloped countries lan- 
guish for want of proper interna- 
tional organization as a means to 
solution. 

Is there indeed no suitable inter- 
national organization today to cope 
with space satellite broadcasting, 
with high-frequency broadcasting, 
with problems of the underdevel- 
oped countries? The International 
Telecommunications Union, some 
might think, should be able to pro- 
vide the needed forum for policy- 
making and administration. The 
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ITU for more than a century has 
been developing integration in the 
technical standards, the operating 
procedures, and the rates of com- 
mon carriers of communications by 
wire and radio. It also administers 
the policy on allocation of radio 
frequencies which is determined 
periodically by its more than one 
hundred nation members. It is the 
United Nations’ special agency for 
telecommunication affairs, It main- 
tains close relations both with the 
U. N. and with other special 
agencies such as UNESCO, as 
well as with such regional organi- 
zations in broadcasting as_ the 
European Broadcasting Union, the 
International Radio Organization, 
etc. It may well be that within the 
experience of the ITU and its as- 
sociated organizations there may 
be found the elements of organiza- 
tion and policy which by analogy 
might be extended to the world- 
wide arena as a means to solve 
the present international problems 
of broadcasting. 

The ITU, however, does not 
have the jurisdiction to tackle these 
problems in the use of radio. The 
best evidence of the strength and 
the weakness of the ITU in this 
regard is supplied by its position 
on space communications. In its 
1959 Plenipotentiary Conference, 
the ITU adopted a resolution on 
“Telecommunication and the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space Vehicles.” 
Its concerns in this connection are 
stated to be the provision of in- 
ternational cooperation and agree- 
ments for allocation of radio fre- 
quencies, standards for telecom- 
munication equipment, codes for 
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transmission of information from 
space vehicles, and adaptation of 
the general telecommunication net- 
work to meet the data-processing 
requirements on the surface of the 
earth. It is significant that here 
the ITU was declaring its capacity 
to handle international problems in 
the stated respects for all outer- 
space vehicles, not simply those 
concerned with satellite broadcast- 
ing. Specifically as to satellite 
breadcasting, the ITU resolution 
states : 


Artificial satellites will undoubtedly 
ov in the near future to estab- 
1 ; 

(a) new telegraph and telephone 
connections between points on the 
earth’s surface 


(b) world- — poo £. s08 tele- 
vision 
The development © of yy new tele- 
communication facilities will also 
necessitate cooperation and interna- 
— agreements in the following 
ields : 
(a) allocation of radio 
quencies for: 
(i) point-to-point circuits 
Pa ns and television broad- 


“a Pwr ge standards for equip- 
ment to be used 
The existing organization of the 
I. T. U. will also enable all the 
necessary international collaboration 
- Ae carried out in the above 
ields. 


fre- 


This technical competence marks 
the boundary of ITU’s jurisdiction. 
For the same resolution concludes 
with a plain warning: 


It is important to note that... 

the part to be played by the I. T U. 
in the use of outer space will be 
limited to technical and operation- 
al aspects of the new telecommuni- 
cations means to be developed. As 
re the possible purposes for 
which these means are used, the 





I. T. U. is not responsible for con- 
templating any regulation or control.® 


It would be quite wrong to as- 
sume that having no jurisdiction 
to deal with the use problems of 
international broadcasting, the ITU 
ignores them. On the contrary, we 
find the ITU warning us of the 
significance and gravity of the 
problems and of the fact that no 
adequate organization exists for 
their solution. Thus, in the 1959 
report to the U. S. Economic and 
Social Council quoted above, the 
ITU says 


Telecommunication already plays a 
very important part in the modern 
world with its influence on the po- 
litical, economic and social levels. 
Moreover, scientific and _ technical 
progress in the next ten years will 
introduce unprecedented achieve- 
ments in this field and it is no 
exaggeration to assert here and now 
that telecommunication will play a 
primary role both on the national 
and on the world levels and it could 
also be pointed out that the most dif- 
ficult problems are not generally of 
a purely technical nature and that 
telecommunications questions should 
more and more command the atten- 
tion of governmental authorities at 
the highest level . . . Obstacles to 
freedom of information as far as 
transmission are concerned will hence 
soon be only of a political and econ- 
omic nature and the I. T. U. can 
but express the hope that the appro- 
priate international organizations will 
soon manage to overcome them.® 


And in a statement addressed 
to the 1959 World Radio Confer- 
ence, Mr. J. Persin, Counsellor to 
the ITU Secretary General, says, 
“ . . the equitable apportionment 


8Emphasis added by author. 

®] T. U. Telecommunications Journal, 
September, 1959, p. 189. Emphasis add- 
ed by author. 
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between all countries of radio 
media and more especially fre- 
quencies, offers the same difficul- 
ties as an equitable apportionment 
of natural riches (gold, oil, ura- 
nium, etc.), of industrial equipment, 
or military force.” He concludes 
his remarkable document with a 
flash of. humanitarian sentiment 
such as is rarely expressed by en- 
gineers: 


We shall not attempt ak gh guidance 
to those who will attend the Geneva 
(Radio) Conferences. But we might 
perhaps be allowed to suggest a sub- 
ject for meditation. If it be gen- 
erally admitted that, together with 
gravitation which is suspected of be- 
ing analogous to magnetism, electro- 
magnetism conditions the equilibrium 
of the universe, we shall not be 
guilty of excessive phantasy in be- 
lieving that, through radio, electro- 
magnetism may also assist (in) har- 
monizing the human world.!¢ 


If not the ITU, then why not 
look to UNESCO to solve the use 
problems confronting international 
broadcasting? UNESCO as pres- 
ently constituted is not adequate 
to the task of accommodating the 
political, economic, and social pres- 
sures which comprise the problems 
in the way of orderly international 
use of radio frequencies (be it 
space-vehicle broadcasting, hig h- 
frequency international broadcast- 
ing or the development of large 
programs for the use of radio for 
underdeveloped countries). And 
for this there are obvious reasons. 
UNESCO’s jurisdiction is much 


10]. Persin, “On the Eve of the Sev- 
enth World Radio Conference the L.T.U. 
and the International Regulation of Ra- 
dio,” Telecommunications Journal, 
March, 1959, p. 52e-54e. 
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broader than these crucial prob- 
lems. Even its Division of Mass 
Communications has its efforts 
spread over cinema, print media, 
and visual aids as well as TV and 
aural broadcasting. UNESCO is 
thus organizationally too diffused 
over the whole cultural area to be 
appropriate as the means for solv- 
ing the political and economic prob- 
lems of international cooperation 
in telecommunications. Moreover, 
UNESCO is not invested by its 
member states with staff or budget 
or responsibility at the level need- 
ed to supply the stature for coping 
with these problems. UNESCO 
has, within its limited resources, 
done good work with some aspects 
of radio and TV in relation to un- 
derdeveloped countries, and it has 
done excellent work in other efforts 
to improve the quality of TV and 
radio programing. But it involves 
no invidious reflection on the hard- 
working personnel of UNESCO to 
conclude that it was neither estab- 
lished to conduct, nor is it now 
able to conduct, the essentially ne- 
gotiatory and administrative func- 
tion of serving to solve the use 
problems of radio which concern 
us here. 


PLEA FOR NEW U. N. AGENCY 
TO FILL GAP 


This analysis leads to a plea for 
the creation of a new specialized 
agency of the United Nations to 
fill the vacuum presently existing 
in the area of use problems of ra- 
dio. It should be designed initially 
for international negotiations lead- 
ing to agreements on such prob- 
lems as space satellite broadcast- 
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ing, high-frequency propaganda 
broadcasting, and provision of ra- 
dio aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In designing this new agency, 
provision should be made for it 
to take on whatever administrative 
duties are entailed by the agree- 
ments. As concerns staff, men of 
the stature appropriate to interna- 
tional negotiation or nuclear fis- 
sion and on disarmament should be 
named to conduct it. It would be 
presumptuous to speculate further 
as to its program and organization. 
One suggestion, previously hinted 
at, however, is in order. There is 
to be found in the experience of 
the European Broadcasting Union 
and the International Radio Organ- 
ization much pertinent information 
bearing on the question of how 
international collaboration can be 
worked out for joint operation of 
an international network for broad- 
casting. In particular, the experi- 
ence with “Eurovision”—the thir- 
teen-member international TV net- 
work in Western Europe — and 
with ‘“Intervision” the so- 
cialist bloc counterpart — may be 
found to provide a prototype for 
the international organization which 
some day may operate what might 
be called “The Space Satellite 


Broadcasting Agency.”™ 


11This view is shared by Jean D'Arcy, 
vice-chairman of the E. B. U. Pro- 
gramme Committce and Television Pro- 
gramme Director of the Radio — 
sion Francais who recently said: 





In a summary presentation many 
pertinent problems have been 
slighted. For example, the prob- 
lems of language, national insti- 
tutions and mores will be severe 
in international programing for 
space satellite broadcasting. They 
may force such broadcasting to be- 
gin on a lowest common denomi- 
nator of programs of weather infor- 
mation, public events, and sports 


satellites and then the television waves 
will admit of no frontiers. From that 
moment Eurovision will completely 
change its aspect and the E. B. U. will 
certainly be the only organization suf fi- 
ciently homogeneous and _ sufficiently 
diversified to withstand the shock of 
these new techniques that will lead to 
a system of ‘television in large groups’ 
where all the (broadcast) frequencies 
will need to be reallocated and all the 
national services still be allowed to keep 
their own individuality.” E. B. U. Euro- 
vision, 1959, p. 10-12. 


events. Also I have passed over 
the problems of multiple engineer- 
ing standards for TV and of avail- 
able spectrum space for broadcast 
channels which existing broadcast 
receivers will accept. But these and 
other problems as yet unforeseen 
exist in order to be solved. They 
will be solved by following the 
policy which former FCC Com- 
missioner E. M. Webster observed 
to be implicit in international fre- 
quency allocation: “Each user and 
group of users has been forced by 
circumstances to accept a_ policy 
of ‘give and take,’ realizing that 
he must give in some instances in 
order to receive in others.” Our 
technology has offered us _ the 


means to use radio for world pur- 
poses of a constructive kind. The 
unacceptable alternative is to use 
them to destroy ourselves. 





etv opportunities abroad through 


Television is expanding through- 
out the world in a rather explosive 
fashion — with TV sets overseas 
increasing at the rate of nearly 1 
million a month. 

At the start of 1960 there were 
26.8 million television receivers in 
use in the Free World (excluding 
the U. S. and Canada). The So- 
viet bloc has more than 5 million 
sets. The U. S. _ Inforniatios 
Agency has succeeded in having 
some of its package TV programs 
put on the air in Poland and the 
Soviet Union, and it is hoped that 
the recent U. S.—USSR cultural 
exchange agreement will open the 
door to similar entry into other 
communist countries. At least, the 
signs are encouraging. 

Each TV set overseas brings the 
image of America directly into peo- 
ple’s homes, and what these people 
think of us Americans, the extent 
they come to trust us, how much 
they learn from us, and the in- 
fluence we have with them may be 
determined in large extent by what 
they see of us on their TV screens. 
Television thus presents a great 
opportunity to our government, to 
our people. to our industry, and to 
our labor unions and our profes- 
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USIA 


sions. It also poses a problem 
which arises, interestingly enough, 
by the similarity of tastes. 

Most foreign peoples like the 
same thing Americans like, and 





By George V. Allen 


Director, United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 





when a television station overseas 
sets up its programing it tries, like 
our own TV industry, to present 
a balanced program — entertain- 
ment programs for pure enjoyment, 
information programs for enlight- 
enment, cultural for development, 
with the balance varying from 
country to country. 

Most of the foreign stations 
make heavy use of commercially 
produced package programs, such 
as detective stories, cowboy west- 
erns, and mystery dramas. But they 
find that the majority of our in- 
formational and cultural programs 
cannot be easily adapted to other 
languages and are therefore un- 
usable. This leaves an unbalanced 
picture of America in foreign 
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minds. A constant viewing of cow- 
boy films without any access to 
other aspects of American life 
creates the growing impression that 
an American is a cowboy on a 
horse with a six-shooter in his 
hand. Constant association with 
detective stories leaves the impres- 
sion of widespread lawlessness. 
This distorted image is what USIA 
representatives overseas frequently 
find; they are much concerned 
about it, and the agency is most 
anxious to correct it. 

To balance the picture, the agency 
has met a most cooperative spirit 
on the part of the TV industry in 
making usable information and 
cultural programs available. Nat- 
urally, the industry sells as many 
of its programs as it can to stations 
with the means to purchase them, 
and has worked with the agency in 
aiding stations of lesser means. 
USIA, itself, is producing programs 
on American life and institutions in 
order to provide further balance 
and has had the greatest cooperation 
from the National Education Radio 
and TV Center, both in acquisition 
of programs and in joint planning 
of productions of a cultural nature. 
However, this still leaves a large 
imbalance which America must im- 
prove if we are to have others see 
us as we see ourselves. 


The agency appeals to all mem- 
bers of the NAEB to aid in this 
problem. Such aid can be of two 
types: 

First, there is great need for cul- 
tural programs of the non-curricu- 
lar type of education which can 
be placed during evening hours. 
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These programs should be com- 
plete in themselves. It would be 
preferable if no narration were 
required; if required, it would be 
best if it could be inserted locally 
in the native language. 

Second, the usé of educational 
television overseas is developing 
rapidly. Last year, the first TV 
station in Africa — outside of the 
northern shores — was set up in 
Nigeria, and in the next year sev- 
eral other countries on the Afri- 
can continent probably will be hav- 
ing television for the first time. 
Looming large in the minds of the 
leaders of these countries is the 
potential of television to teach 
millions of people new ideas, new 
techniques, and new knowledges. 

Imagine what can be done in 
these countries if they have the 
proper educational material. TV 
could teach native villages the 
rudiments of a public health sys- 
tem, the organization of democratic 
village councils, the future free 
political development that is theirs 
to grasp, the social organization of 
a society of free men, the oppor- 
tunities there are for self-improve- 
ment, for learning skills and. better 
methods. The possibilities are un- 
limited. But these countries have 
few teachers, almost no equipment 
with which to demonstrate, and 
no source of charts, maps, and 
documentary material which can 
be used effectively. 

I know that NAEB members 
have enough to do just to meet the 
educational needs of Americans, 
but I hope they will also keep the 
rest of the world in mind when 
they produce programs for their 
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own use. I am aware that there 
are some types of programs which 
require that an instructor be on 
camera for major portions of the 
programs; this, of course, makes 
the program difficult to use in any 
foreign-language country and of- 
ten in English-speaking countries 
as well, because the courses of in- 
struction are different. But I urge 
you to keep the world in mind and, 
wherever possible, produce pro- 
grams which can easily be 
shown overseas either by the 
use of a local narrator or by a 
native instructor who appears on 
camera in the studio. Most needed 
are programs pertaining to govern- 
ment, political systems, scientific 
principles, technological processes, 
economics, and social customs. 
One of USIA’s objectives is to 
present a realistic and balanced 


image of America abroad. We are 
doing everything we can to achieve 
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this, but we need the help of every 
American wherever he sees the 
opportunity. And on behalf of the 
USIA, I am offering our services 
to you educational broadcasters. 
We will consult with you and plan 
with you whenever possible to pro- 
duce programs for this world-wide 
use. America, as well as the rest 
of the world will, I am certain, 
profit greatly by this endeavor. 

Finally, the extent to which we 
Americans make use of our air- 
waves for public education and en- 
lightenment will have an important 
bearing on the way people through- 
out the world regard the United 
States. Much of the world looks 
to us for leadership, particularly in 
this new and rapidly expanding 
medium. If educational television 
makes great strides in the United 
States, we shall set an example 
which we can show with pride to 
all men, everywhere. 





RFE 


... its audience and its policies 


Within a communist state, the 
regime has an absolute monopoly 
over all communications media 
through which information is dis- 
seminated. If people in the Iron 
Curtain countries had access only 
to domestic newspapers, magazines, 
books, and radio stations, they 
would therefore be dependent on 
their Soviet-controlled govern- 
ments for news of the external 
world, as well as for information 
about their own countries. 

To a citizen behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, a radio set is a kind of pass- 
port to the world. Through broad- 
casts from the West, he learns not 
only what is happening on the out- 
side world, but also the truth about 
his own country. 

Sometimes this information be- 
comes a matter of life or death. 
For example, in the summer of 
1958 the penal code of Rumania 
was drastically rewritten. The new 
law decreed the death sentence 
retroactively for such offenses as 
the advocacy of “neutrality.” But 
the Rumanian people were not in- 
formed by the government of these 
harsh new laws. It was through 
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Radio Free Europe that the text of 
the penal code was transmitted to 





By Thomas H. Brown, Jr. 


Director, Radio Free Europe. 
Mr. Brown has been asso- 
ciated with RFE since 1951. 
Prior to that, he was with 
various business firms, among 
them the Radio Council of 
National Advertisers, of which 
he was president. He is a 
graduate of the Harvard Law 
School. 





the Rumanian people, so that they 
would know the laws (and punish- 
ments) to which they were subject! 

The importance of radio in the 
satellite countries has been under- 
scored by the steadily increasing 
number of receivers in that area. 
During the past two years the 
number of radio sets in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria capable of re- 
ceiving programs from the West 
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increased by approximately 1,608,- 
000. The increase since 1956 is 
approximately 2,800,000, and since 
1955 approximately 3,629,000. 
There are now some 10,201,000 
such radio receivers in these five 
countries. 


These estimates are based on 


published figures by the commu- 
nist regimes and analyzed by Ra- 
dio Free Europe’s audience re- 
search section. The table below 
gives the approximate figures for 
radio sets in each of the countries 


to which RFE broadcasts: 





Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 


Total 
(Wireless sets) 





These figures do not include 
“wired” radio — which is pre- 
tuned to receive only communist 
stations — which has had only 
limited acceptance in the satellite 
countries. There are estimated to 
be a total of 3,210,000 wired speak- 
ers in the five countries listed above. 
(In a report entitled World Wide 
Distribution of Radio Sets, just 
issued by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, it is estimated that 
there are approximately 10,280,000 
radio sets in these five countries— 
a figure slightly higher than that 
of 10,201,000 sets, listed above. 
The USIA figure on wired speak- 
ers is also approximately the same 
as ours.) 

It is significant that all five of 
these countries are producing their 
own radios — some of them with 
as many as twenty different models 
— as well as importing more of 
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them. The number of receivers 
available for sale behind the Iron 
Curtain can be confirmed by any- 
one who has shopped for a radio 
in these countries, or by anyone 
who reads the current technical 
and trade publications dealing with 
these matters. 


The people of East Europe de 
veloped the habit of relying on 
western broadcasts during the 
Second World War when the BBC 
became famous for its news broad- 
casts. The habit of tuning to west- 
ern stations for reliable informa- 
tion continued after the communis! 
seizure of the East European na- 
tions. While the BBC maintains its 
reputation for objectivity and a 
loyal audience, Radio Free Europe. 
now on the air almost ten years, 
has developed the largest audience 
of all western stations. 





WHAT IS RFE? 


Radio Free Europe went on the 
air on July 4, 1950. It is a private 
broadcasting venture, supported by 
individual Americans and organi- 
zations through the Crusade for 
Freedom. RFE’s basic mission is 
to bring the truth to the people of 
five captive nations, named above, 
who overwhelmingly desire to re- 
gain their national independence 
and establish free democratic sys- 
tems of their own choice. These 
countries were taken over by com- 
munist forces led by the Soviet 
Union in the years . following 
World War II. RFE’s mission is, 
of course, in accordance with of- 
ficial United States policy, which 
calls for the right of self-determin- 
ation of the captive peoples. 

Radio Free Europe and its fund- 
raising arm, the Crusade for Free- 
dom, have been supported by 
Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower since 1950. In February of 
this year, President Eisenhower 
wrote to Mr. W. B. Murphy, chair- 
man of the board of the Crusade 
for Freedom, saying: 

I have long been interested in this 
work and in the whole program of 
Crusade for Freedom. Truly mil- 
lions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain, with their hopes — indeed 
their trust — in freedom, have these 


many years taken heart from the 
work of Radio Free Europe. 


American broadcasting execu- 
tives frequently visit the installa- 
tions in West Germany and Portu- 
gal. The president of CBS, Dr. 
Frank Stanton, made the following 
comment recently: 


This is a difficult assignment 
which RFE has taken on, and I 
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was well impressed with the man- 
power, the organization, the facility, 
and the morale which I encountered 
at every turn. In my opinion, the 
free world can well be proud of 
this accomplishment. 


David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of RCA, had this to say: 


I was impressed anew by the fact 
that this operation can provide a 
strong voice of hope and freedom to 
the enslaved peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain and, by its very existence, 
serves a vital moral purpose. 

In Munich, Germany, RFE has 
a large studio and office building 
housing twenty-one studios where 
most of our broadcasting origi- 
nates. It is on the air 18 hours 
every day to Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland, and about 6 
hours daily to Rumania and Bul- 
garia. (By contrast, Voice of 
America, which broadcasts 
throughout the world in thirty-nine 
foreign languages as well as in 
English, can devote only nine hours 
of programs daily to all of these 
five countries.) There is a program 
staff for each of these countries, 
and a schedule keyed to the indi- 
vidual needs of each country. 

Short-wave broadcasting is the 
rule — rather than the exception— 
in Europe; for this reason, plus 
geographical and other technical 
considerations, all but one of RFE’s 
twenty-eight transmitters are 
short wave. Sixteen of the trans- 
mitters are located in West Ger- 
many and thirteen in Portugal. 
Six of the transmitters (in Holz- 
kirchen, West Germany) are used 
mostly for relaying programs to 
Portugal. From Portugal they are 
then re-transmitted to East Europe. 
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About 15 per cent of RFE’s 
programs are prepared at central 
headquarters at Two Park Avenue 
in New York City. Here, in New 
York, the parent company — the 
Free Europe Committee, which is 
headed by Archibald S, Alexander 
— also has its headquarters. 
New York offices are in constant 
two-way radio-teletype communica- 
tion with the overseas bases. 


In Schleissheim, Germany, not 
far from Munich, RFE operates 
a receiving station where 45 com- 
munist radio stations and 9 com- 
munist news agencies are moni- 
tored daily, and another 20 sta- 
tions spot-monitored. By tuning in 
to these stations and news agencies, 
RFE keeps informed of every 
facet and shift in the communist 
propaganda line. In addition, the 
staff reads hundreds of communist 
newspapers and other publications 
regularly so that the broadcasters 
may refute any communist lies and 
distortions that are disseminated. 


The “moral purpose” of Radio 
Free Europe (I quoted Mr. Sar- 
noff on the subject earlier in the 
article) should not be underesti- 
mated. Western reporters often 
talk to refugees who have recently 
escaped from East Europe, and 
ask: “What would you think if 
Radio Free Europe stopped broad- 
casting?” The usual answer is: 
“We would think that America had 
abandoned us,” “We would lose 
all hope for freedom,” or “The 
communists would then control all 
our thinking.” It is also a source 
of deep encouragement to the cap- 
tive people to know that Ameri- 
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RFE monitors tune in to some seventy ra- 

dio stations and teletype services behind 

the Iron Curtain, including the USSR. The 

monitor above is in the Schleissheim re- 

ceiving station, and is listening to and re- 

cording on tape a program from Radio 
Prague. 


cans care enough about them to 
finance this powerful radio station. 
The very existence of Radio Free 
Europe sustains their hope that 
one day the captive nations may 
take their places once more in the 
community of free nations. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower once described 





the spiritual importance of RFE 
as follows: 


In the battle for men’s minds, the 
most potent force is spiritual; the 
appeal for men’s minds produces a 
dedication which surmounts every 
trial and test until victory is won. 
To toughen, -strengthen and fortify 
such dedication to the cause of 
freedom is the mission of Radio 
Free Europe. 


On another occasion, President 


Eisenhower described the purpose 
of Radio Free Europe in this way: 


People believe lies only when they 
have no opportunity to hear the 
truth. The communists have isolated 
their people to keep them from ever 
hearing the truth — to create a 
vacuum in their minds which will 
absorb lies because there is nothing 
else for them to seize upon. The 
only way to frustrate this evil man- 
ipulation of human minds and emo- 
tions is to supply the truth which 
gives the oppressed people a meas- 
uring stick to lay against each lie 
that is told to them. . . . Radio 
Free Europe is supplying the truth. 
Men and women who might other- 
wise have succumbed to the philoso- 
phy that it is good to be slaves, 
still keep alive the spark of freedom 
in their hearts. . This work 
serves not only the nations we seek 
to help — it serves the best interests 
of the United States. 


Radio Free Europe performs a 
vital service in communicating in- 
ternational news objectively, ac- 
curately, and speedily. In these 
days of crucial international 
negotiations and extensive travel- 
ing by heads of leading countries, 
the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain would indeed be misinformed 
and misled if they relied only on 
the communist news reports. For 
example, from their domestic sta- 
tions they would have heard that 
the “ordinary American” greeted 


Premier Khrushchev with open 
arms during his trip to the U. S., 
and that only “cold war profiteers” 
fought his propaganda proposals 
for total disarmament. President 
Eisenhower's trip to Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and Latin America was 
also thoroughly covered by RFE 
— as are all international events of 
significance — so that communist 
distortions, omissions, and plain 
lies would not prevail in the satel- 
lite countries. 

When Vice-President Nixon 
visited Poland last year, the people 
there learned next to nothing about 
his plans and itinerary from the 
local press and radio. It remained 
for RFE to inform the Polish 
people of these matters. Here is 
a recent Associated Press report 
on this matter: 


US Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon urges continued support of 
Radio Free Europe, citing a trip he 
made to Poland last year as an 
example of the station’s effective- 
ness. Nixon told a Crusade for 
Freedom luncheon Wednesday 
{March 16] that the Polish Govern- 
ment, radio or press had not an- 
nounced his arrival time or route, 
but hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons — many with tears in their 
eyes — lined Warsaw streets to see 
him. He said advance broadcasts 
from Radio Free Europe and word 
of mouth advertising had told the 
people of his trip. 


A significant feature of Radio 
Free Europe is that its programs 
are written and broadcast by exiles 
who have escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain. These exiles work 
closely with the Americans at Ra- 
dio Free Europe who manage and 
supervise the over-all operation. 
This partnership has resulted in 
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programs that deal realistically 
with life behind the Iron Curtain, 
and the problems of those living 
under communist oppression. 


AUDIENCE STUDIED 


Continual study of Radio Free 
Europe’s audience by means of 
scientific research methods is con- 
ducted by RFE’s audience research 
section. RFE interviewers and in- 
dependent research organizations 
have interviewed thousands of ref- 
ugees and travelers about listening 
habits in the satellite countries. For 
example, a report just issued was 
based on interviews with 110 Czech 
and Slovak refugees. Of these peo- 
ple, 95 per cent had listened to 
western broadcasts at home in 
Czechoslovakia, and 89 per cent of 
them listened to Radio Free Eu- 
rope. The results are approximately 
the same in regard to the other 
“target” countries. 


RFE also analyzes continually the 
kind of programing its listeners 
prefer, what time they listen, what 
their opinion of various western 
radio stations is, and what they 
think about their domestic broad- 
casting. A survey based on inter- 
views with 760 Hungarian, Polish, 
and Czechoslovak listeners made it 
apparent that the people of these 
countries depend almost entirely on 
western broadcasts for reliable 
news and information. Virtually 
no listeners regard the communist 
radio programs as sources of re- 
liable information. 


Recently a Hungarian traveling 
in West Europe said that he and 
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his friends listen nightly to RFE’s 
news broadcasts. To illustrate the 
influence of the broadcasts he said 
that the communist warden in his 
district in Budapest listened to 
RFE several times a week at the 
apartment of a friend. A Czecho- 
slovak traveler said that listening 
had increased considerably since 
the Soviet-inspired crisis on Berlin. 
From this and similar reports re- 
ceived, it is clear that listening is 
at a peak when world affairs are 
in a crucial period. 


Programs broadcast by Radio 
Free Europe cover a range of sub- 
jects comparable to any American 
radio station. Ten minutes of news, 
every hour on the hour, is the 
backbone of the programing sched- 
ule. In addition to news of Amer- 
ica and other free-world nations, 
RFE reports the facts about events 
and developments within the listen- 
ers’ own countries and Soviet Rus- 
sia. A refugee from Czechoslovakia 
recently said: “We admire Radio 
Free Europe because of its up-to- 
date news, and because RFE broad- 
casts on world events that are 
either ignored by the local press or 
presented falsely, RFE programs 
tend to unite and strengthen the 
anti-Communists.” 


Daily commentaries which fol- 
low the news programs help listen- 
ers understand events and trends 
within their own countries in rela- 
tion to developments elsewhere. 
There are also special programs 
for the youth, workers, intellec- 
tuals, farmers, women, children, 
and all other special groups. Reli- 
gious programs are broadcast to 





listeners of various faiths. Cultural 
and educational programs, music, 
drama, sports, entertainment, re- 
views of the Western press, and 
on-the-spot coverage of major 
events throughout the world round 
out a program schedule designed to 
attract and hold the largest possible 
audience. 


At no time do RFE programs 
recommend action; nor do they 
dwell on polemical denunciations 
of wrongs already apparent to 
listeners suffering under commu- 
nist rule. The programs are in- 
tended to inform, clarify, and fo- 
cus attention on facts that listeners 
must know in order to move ahead 
wisely — without futile bloodshed 
— from their current status toward 
the goal they overwhelmingly de- 
sire: freedom and democracy. 


There has been no relaxation of 
communist jamming of Radio Free 
Europe except in Poland, where 
local jammers have stopped jam- 
ming RFE transmissions. (How- 
ever, heavy jamming of RFE 
broadcasts to Poland continues 
from Soviet Russia and other satel- 
lite countries.) At a tremendous 
expense — both in terms of money 
and skilled technicians and equip- 
ment — the communists jam Ra- 
dio Free Europe with more than 
2,000 jamming transmitters, most 
of them in the Soviet Union. 


The jamming hazard is a con- 
stant challenge to RFE engineers. 
To meet it, an average of seven 
transmitters are used to broadcast 
each program simultaneously. More 
than 90 per cent of the programs 
generally reach their mark with 
good reception on at least one 
frequency. The communists justify 
the jamming by labeling western 
broadcasts with a variety of harsh 
epithets, including “poisonous.” In- 
sofar as the dissemination of the 
truth is “poisonous” to dictatorial 
regimes, the communist charge is 
correct. 


Not long ago, a faculty member 
of a Polish university was visiting 
the West. In the course of a con- 
versation he said: “The Polish ra- 
dio audience looks to Radio Free 
Europe not only for news and in- 
formation, but also for mental 
nourishment plus practical advice 
on how to understand current de- 
velopments.” 


That is as good a summation of 
the function of Radio Free Europe 
programs as you could write in 
one sentence. The need for free 
western broadcasts will continue 
behind the Iron Curtain as long as 
the press, the radio, the schools 
and all the other means of com- 
munication and expression are in 
the hands of dictatorial regimes 
controlled by Soviet Russia. 





the advertiser’s 


“The best things in life are free,” 
in the words of that dreadful song 
which always seemed to me to sum 
up the ethics of the commercial 
age that produced it. 

This does not mean, as any logi- 
cal philosopher would be happy to 
point out, that all free things are 
the best in life, only that some are. 

In this case, we should be grate- 
ful to all those obliging advertisers 
who give us so much free enter- 
tainment, while wondering at the 
same time whether the song might 
not be rewritten now as “The worst 
things in life are free.” 

Some advertisers carry the pa- 
thetic fallacy as far as I have 
seen it taken. 

Poetry and the language of ad- 
vertising have always been closely 
related; in fact copywriters would 
find all sorts of useful ideas in the 
use of the pathetic fallacy by bad 
poets, particularly in the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Recently a large advertisement 
in a Melbourne paper, for Some- 
body’s Wines, declared in huge 
type that the wine came “From 
Proud Grapes.” One can just see 
all those grapes out there in the 
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English 


vine-yard bursting with importance 
at the knowledge that they were 
destined for Somebody’s Wines. 


BLUSHFUL AND MODEST 


Perhaps the copywriter, having 
read Keats’ phrase about “the 
blushful Hippocrene,” and blushes 
suggesting modesty; thought to 
himself, “Maybe the grapes that 
are put into bottles at French cha- 
teaux can afford to be modest, but 
our Australian grapes have got 
nothing to be ashamed of, a good 
wine needs no blush, etc., etc.” 

A similar attempt to avoid tie 
financial dangers of modesty was 





By Geoffrey Dutton 
This article is reprinted with 
permission from The A. B. C. 
Weekly of September 30, 1959, 
in which it appeared under the 
title “Proud Grapes and Fab- 
ulous Foodaramas.” The 
A. B. C. Weekly, radio publi- 
cation of the Australian Broad- 


casting Commission, ceased 
publication at the end of 1959. 








noticed by a friend of mine outside 
a cafe in a small shop north of 
Adelaide. The notice proclaimed 
that the place was the local SU- 
PERETTE. My scholarly friend 
suggests that this is the modern 
equivalent of the Latin phrase 
“multum in parvo.” 

Advertisers are constantly faced 
with the difficulty of the modern 
equation of bigness with goodness. 
The Americans are mostly to blame 
for this, and they have certainly 
taken the lead in inventing new 
words to describe the vastness of 
the latest car or movie screen. 
Some of these, when analysed, 
make some sort of sense, others 
none. 


CURIOUS MIXTURE 


In the latter category is a re- 


frigerator that is advertised as a 
“Fabulous Foodarama.” The word 
“fabulous” has long since been 
flogged to death, but this “fooda- 
rama” is a curious mixture. 

The ending “orama,” as in “pan- 
orama,” comes from the Greek 
word meaning “a view.” The word 
“cinerama” is a reasonable com- 
pound, meaning “a view.” But 
what on earth is “foodarama,” es- 
pecially in the shelf of a refrig- 
erator? The rest of the text of the 
advertisement, and the picture, 
does not indicate that the reason 
to buy the refrigerator is that 
it gives such a grand view of 
the food in it. Perhaps that is the 
next step: a refrigerator with a 
glass door. To those firms that 
make stove ovens with glass doors 
I suggest the word “Cookarama,” 
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if somebody has_ not 


thought of it. 


The language of advertising 
usually refers to appearance rather 
than reality. One American motor 
car manufacturer attempts to com- 
bine the two with the slogan: “Cars 
That Can Do What They Look 
Like They Can Do.” Somebody 
might answer, “What, be sick on 
the pavement?” on looking into the 
jewel-toothed maw of one of these 
monsters, but it is not the proposi- 
tion but the prose which is offen- 
sive. 


already 


The correct English for this slo- 
gan would be: “Cars that can do 
what they look as if they could 
do.” It is bad English to use “like” 
for “as if,” and to use the present 
tense instead of a past conditional 
after “as if.” This is fairly obvious 
if we imagine a man saying to a 
doctor: “My head aches like it is 
hit with a hammer.” 


Nevertheless the present tense is 
now so commonly used after “as 
if” that it is often pedantry not to 
use it. It is the word “like” that 
really grates in the advertisement, 
and it is a perfect example of the 
use commented on by H. L. 
Mencken in his book on the Amer- 
ican language. 

He quotes the sentence: “She 
looks like she was sick,” and goes 
on to say: “What appears here is 
apparently an instinctive feeling 
that these words followed by a 
pronoun only, are not adverbs, but 
prepositions, and that they should 
have the same power to put the 
pronoun into an oblique case that 
other prepositions have.” 
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CLINICAL CORRECTIONS 


In the case of the motor-cars, the 
word “look” is so often followed 
by “like” and a noun — “He looks 
like death” — that a phrase pops 
in without anybody noticing. 

It is not so bad when copywriters 


and suchlike try to invent new 


ways of saying things. What really 
hurts is when they try to give an 
atmosphere of clinical correctness. 


This is usually thought suitable for 
dental or medical advertisements, 
the ones that are accompanied by 
a picture of a man in a white coat 
who never looks like any dentist 
or doctor I have ever met. 

Here is an antiseptic example for 
a toothpaste: “Efficacious for 
cleansing artificial dentures.” I 
suppose if he had said “good for 
cleaning false teeth” it would have 
left a bad taste in his mouth. 


NAEBers will be able to ride the San Francisco cable cars in October. If they ride 
to the end of the line, as shown here, they can even help turn the car around. Photo by 
Moulin Studios. 


Sy 
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HT 


Canada 


On October 2, 1957, history was 
made when the first telecourse to 
be broadcast in Canada went on 
the air. A series of twelve half- 
hour broadcasts on the psychology 
of learning were presented weekly 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and the University of 
Toronto, with Professor Carlton 
Williams. Since that time further 
courses have been presented in 
physics and chemistry. 

A new kind of audience has been 
discovered for these telecourses. It 
is encouraging to note the large 
number of people who found in- 
formation of an academic nature 
both entertaining and informative. 
Professors J. N. P. Hume and 
D. G. Ivey, who presented Focus 
on Physics, reported that they re- 
ceived mail from almost every age 
group and from a broad range of 
backgrounds. The cooperation of 
Canadian universities with the 
CBC reached a new level of suc- 
cess when the [ National] Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center 
in the United States contracted to 
put the Focus on Physics series on 
its network. 
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educational tv in 


For nearly thirty years Canada 
has relied on the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation to provide a 





By F. B. Rainsberry 


Supervisor of school broad- 
casts, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Taken from an 
address to the Canadian As- 
sociation of Directors of Ex- 
tension and Summer Schools, 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
June 11, 1959. 





national broadcasting service to its 
people. It has had to be commer- 
cial, cultural, and educational. It 
has reached peaks of achieve- 
ment which have won for it fre- 
quent international recognition, 
while it has been the butt of bitter 
criticism from both thinking and 
unthinking citizens. We have 
tended to assume that responsibility 
for broadcasting belonged to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion alone and we have not always 
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assumed our full responsibility as 
professional people and as Cana- 
dian citizens for the proper use of 
the broadcasting medium. 

For twenty-five years the uni- 
versities took no responsibility for 
educational broadcasting in radio. 
With a few exceptions, frequencies 
reserved for educational radio were 
not taken up. In order to assess 
the role of universities in the fu- 
ture of educational broadcasting, 
we shall have to know something 
of the properties of television as an 
artistic medium. We must examine 
its potential for social education 
and for direct teaching. We must 
consider the relation of television 
to our own notions of the function 
of the university in our time, and 
we must consider the fundamental 
obligations of individual university 
administrations and the role of the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 

Because television is thought of 
largely as an entertainment me- 
dium, many of us assume that it 
has no artistic or educational value. 
The presentation of a telecourse 


is a double responsibility. The 
teacher must be the authority on 
content, but one must also admit 
the importance of the producer in 
the manner of its presentation. 
Perhaps the most significant dif- 
ference between the classroom and 
the television studio is the absence 
of a live audience. In the class- 
room, the teacher can at any mo- 
ment assess how his presentation is 
being received and modify it in 
order to create a more active re- 
sponse. In planning a _ telecourse 
where every moment counts and 
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where there is no audience, he must 
assess beforehand what devices 
will evoke the most positive re- 
sponses. Since models, graphics, 
and visuals must often communi- 
cate immediately, without the aid 
of spoken commentary, the pro- 
ducer and teacher must rely on the 
artistic unity of the picture to 
carry the message. Visuals must be 
thought of as an essential part of 
the presentation rather than sup- 
plementary aid. If you are even 
casual viewers of television, you 
will have noted the curious lack 
of confidence which is displayed 
by the producers of commercial 
messages who overload their pres- 
entation with too much verbal com- 
mentary. The producer who knows 
his business will discourage the use 
of verbiage whenever the visual 
presentation will convey the mes- 
sage with the minimum of talk. 


ETV RESEARCH 


Research to date demonstrates 
that television instruction is at 
least as effective as classroom in- 
struction. This fact is not a justifi- 
cation for the substitution of tele- 
vision instruction for classroom 
teaching. Rather it is a justifica- 
tion for the proper use of both. If 
television instruction is effective, 
it is because it has been well pre- 
pared and well presented. It has 
been found in the United States 
that the presentation of a tele- 
course requires as much work as 
the presentation of six hours in 
the classroom. 

Fewer points can be made, but 
with greater impact. Visual clarity 
compensates for the lack of time 





for qualifications and related refer- 
ences. Verbal commentary has to 
be reduced and should at all times 
support the visual sequences. This 
reduction of verbal commentary, 
Dr. Williams feels, may well be 
a pedagogical advantage since the 
teacher will choose those points 
essential to the argument. The 
strange paradox in the nature of a 
presentation on television is that, 
while one must make a most care- 
ful and formal preparation, he 
must at the same time keep in 
mind the intimacy of the television 
camera. Messrs. Hume and Ivey 
observed: “Instead of saying, ‘Let 
us now consider the impact of 
two balls,’ we learned to say, ‘/’m 
going to roll this ball (in hand) to- 
wards this ball (point) and you 
watch what happens.’ ” 

As a teacher works with the 
television medium, he becomes 
aware of the relationship of cam- 
eras to his presentation. He learns 
the power of communication exist- 
ing in the relation of a cover shot 
which orients the viewer to the 
total setting and the close-up cam- 
era which emphasizes detail so that 
everyone can see. In a telecourse, 
therefore, there is no problem of 
the relation of the front and back 
of the classroom. Everyone has a 
front seat. 

The producer must develop a 
sense of appreciation for the 
teacher’s personality, his pedagog- 
ical skill and the content being 
presented. The intimacy of the 
close-up camera reveals the char- 
acter of the teacher to the masses. 
By this device, a sensitive producer 
can emphasize the specific teaching 
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skill of the teacher and thereby in- 
tensify the learning experience for 
the viewer. By understanding the 
content, the producer is better able 
to conceive visual sequences which 
will be relevant and meaningful. 
The live sense of immediacy on the 
screen is supported by a vivid 
sense of visual continuity which 
makes a meaningful synthesis out 
of the total experience for the 
viewer. From these observations, 
we have enough evidence to show 
the importance of recognizing the 
specific properties of television as 
an art form, as a mode of com- 
munication, and as an educational 
tool. 


FEAR TV'S POWER 


Perhaps the chief reason why 
the men of culture in our time 
have avoided the challenge of tele- 
vision is their fear of its immense 
social power. We have been over- 
come by the negative use of the 
medium for the exploitation of so- 
ciety. And yet it cannot be denied 
that the power of this medium is 
still available to those who would 
use it effectively for the leadership 
of our society. We need only to 
study the television schedule to 
see the number of programs 
devoted to family entertainment. 
The Friendly Giant, for example, 
has become known as a model 
for children’s entertainment. The 
program is now known and 
used in the United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and Australia. 
At the cultural level, millions have 
been treated to such remarkable 
presentations as the film premiere 
of King Richard III or the great 
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presentation of Peter Pan with 
Mary Martin and Cyril Ritchard. 
In spite of the many and fre- 
quently unreasoned fears of par- 
ents about the impact of television 
on their children, so many chil- 
dren’s entertainments are shared by 
the family as a unit, that deleterious 
effects are often offset by parental 
interpretations of the action de- 
picted on the screen. 

In politics, there is evidence that 
voting has increased because of 
the stimulus of discussion by tele- 
vision. The audience for the last 
federal election results was stu- 
pendous. In the United States when 
Adlai Stevenson conducted his 
first campaign, he became a na- 
tional figure within a short span of 
three months. On the one hand, 
Richard Nixon was able to over- 
come an almost impossible handicap 
to his election by the exposure of 
his private finances in one televi- 
sion broadcast while television, on 
the other hand, probably contrib- 
uted as much as any one force 
to the demise of Senator McCarthy. 

The artistry of television, its 
educational effectiveness as a 
teaching medium, its potential for 
the communication of culture, and 
its tremendous social powers are a 
challenge to the modern university. 
The failure of universities in Can- 
ada to rise to this challenge of 
broadcasting is clearly related to 
our traditional concept of the uni- 
versity. 


NEED EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY 


If the leadership and use of 
educational television by Canadian 
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universities is to be meaningful, 
some practical answer to Hilda 
Neatby’s appeal for a “clear and 
concise statement of a Canadian 
philosophy of education” must be 
realized. What is the function of 
the university? Who should be 
educated ? Where should the money 
be procured? And how should the 
money be spent? Although we 
have been ready with a variety of 
answers, chiefly in terms of what 
we do not want, we have not been 
so clear in our thinking about what 
we want and need. We have been 
free in our use of the phrase “edu- 
cation for democracy” without de- 
fining what we mean by democracy. 
We are alert in our fear about the 
advances in Soviet education but 
the remedies show clearly our mud- 
died thinking about the ideology 
of a constitutional democracy. We 
have condemned the philosophy of 
John Dewey in the shadow of cer- 
tain unintelligent Deweyites and 
have failed to assess his role as a 
disciplined philosophical thinker ; 
we have failed to interpret him 
against the background of his age 
and we have thoughtlessly ignored 
the derivation of his most creative 
contributions to contemporary 
thought. But it was Dewey who 
pointed out that democracy is more 
than a form of government. It was 
he who considered democracy to 
be “primarily a mode of associated 
living, of conjoint communicated 
experience.”! In this case those 
associated in living are creative in- 
dividuals with unmeasured and 


1John Dewey, Democracy and Educa- 
tion (New York, 1916), p. 101. 





perhaps unlimited potentialities. 
The intercommunication of their 
experiences in growth and develop- 
ment make up the dynamic social 
process. In the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, we find the 
statement, “ . that all men are 
created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” One senses here 
a strong emphasis on the creative 
faculty of every human being. This 
creative faculty is not the function 
of a Promethean power of individ- 
ual will, capable of remaking men 
and society on its own. Rather, it 
is the function of individual re- 
sponse in the context of social and 
cultural interaction; it is an imi- 
tation of social action and cultural 
precept. 


It is our business as democratic 
citizens to provide an environment 
in which the living traditions of 
the past may be transmitted from 
one age to another. We must de- 
velop a responsible community to 
provide opportunities for our chil- 
dren to grow in terms of social in- 
teraction so as to give the fullest 
service to society. 


In his book on The University 
Question, Willson Woodside dep- 
recates the fact that thirty-five 
universities in the United States 
now offer courses leading to a 
master’s degree in Recreation 
Leadership. This suggests ignor- 
ance of the curriculum of the so- 
cial sciences which have a large 
body of knowledge accumulated to 
date. Is there no value in knowing 
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what the habits of play in contem- 
porary society may be? Is it not 
important that professionally 
trained men of culture should un- 
dertake the leadership of youth in 
our time? Is it no concern of the 
universities to study the problem 
of the increasing number of aged 
people in our ‘society who are in 
need of leadership to help them 
live their later years in fruitful 
recreation? The point is that the 
university cannot afford to set it- 
self aside from the society in 
which it exists and ignore the 
needs of humanity which it may 
help. As the ideals and traditions 
of the past are transmitted, there 
is a constant reweaving of the 
social fabric. The conflict around 
the university question seems to 
center in the issue: Does the uni- 
versity exist for its own sake or 
does it exist to meet the needs of 
the community ? 

When those _ responsible for 
transmitting culture assume special 
privileges and wish to preserve 
their own particular sets of values 
by isolating the intelligentsia from 
the dynamic social milieu, knowl- 
edge becomes an end in itself. 
There follows a pedagogical mora- 
torium which reduces education to 
the naive function of the direct 
conveyance of beliefs, emotions, 
and knowledge. Personality be- 
comes a quantitative abstraction 
and is a function of the capacity 
to receive information on a quan- 
titative basis. Such a method of 
education denies the creative func- 
tion of personality and in its sep- 
aration from society the self be- 
comes barren, eclectic, and de- 
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fensive. It was this distorted value 
against which Dewey rebelled. 
The fear that a practical con- 
cern with the needs of the com- 
munity may very well vitiate the 
study of the humanities has caused 
both administrators and teachers 
to immure themselves even more 
completely from the community. 
In thus separating the humanities 
from the social process, we have 
tended to identify the social proc- 
ess with the vast mechanized op- 
eration of a technological machine. 
Dynamic social process has become 
confused with a threatening kind 
of inhumane social engineering. 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE MASS MEDIA 


As the use of mass media has 
developed in Canada, what con- 
tribution has been made by our uni- 
versities? We have already seen 


the failure of the universities to 
take up the frequencies made avail- 
able for education by radio and 
little or no contribution has been 
made to research into the mass 
media. I think it is the responsi- 
bility of the university to extend 
its traditional sense of curiosity to 
the examination of the mass media 
and to formalize their artistic and 
aesthetic characteristics. We are 
concerned with the creative and 
scientific contributions of those 
who use the book as a means of 
expression. Why are we not so 
concerned about the poetry of tele- 
vision or film? Dr. David Henry, 
president of the University of Illi- 
nois, states the problem in this 
way: 
In science, a new chemical pro- 
cess excites the profession, and all 
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are alert to find out about it 
and what it means. In medicine, a 
new drug is quickly analyzed, and 
a new vaccine will be tried on a 
national scale. In the humanities, a 
new journal is read and appraised. 
The parallel is clear. In television 
we have a great new force in com- 
munication. To ignore its potential 
teaching is neither scholarly, nor 
professional, nor sensible in the 
presence of the overwhelming load 
ahead. 
It would seem that we are inter- 
ested in sciences which are con- 
cerned with the preservation of 
physical life but we are not con- 
cerned with the activity of those 


who are still living. 
WHAT DOES A CHILD SEE ON TV? 


By way of example, I would 
like to see our social scientists 
examine the medium of television 
to discover precisely what a child 
sees when he watches a program. 
What relationship is there between 
our perception of the world of ob- 
ject and the image on the television 
screen? What stereotypes are being 
formed by the viewing of televi- 
sion? Much has been done to re- 
port on the impact of television on 
children but few of those who have 
undertaken such studies have 
troubled themselves to understand 
the medium whose impact they are 
assessing. It may be that television 
is confirming existing social at- 
titudes and patterns: It may be 
somewhat less a shaping force than 
we think. As a psychologist studies 
the child’s learning process, he 
takes the trouble to know as much 
as possible about the conditions of 
the classroom. He studies the child’s 
responses to various stimuli, and 
he also knows thoroughly the source 





of these stimuli. Yet, in all the 
research done on television, I have 
observed that few of the scholars 
have taken the trouble to study 
the medium whose influence they 
are evaluating. Such unscientific 
procedure can be explained only by 
the fact that the scholar assumes 
that the television medium is ex- 
tremely simple, having neither 
electronic nor aesthetic complexi- 
ties. 


In our concern that the univer- 
sities shall not become preoccupied 
with the vocational and the tech- 
nological, we have not developed 
any tradition for the communica- 
tion arts. We have left the teaching 
of these to the technological insti- 
tutes. Yet, if we are to make in- 
telligent use of television as an 
educational medium, we must not 
only give more study to the so- 
ciety which uses it but we must 
also analyze the tool itself and 
provide the academic context and 
the leadership which a vital center 
of learning, such as a university, 
can give. 


Such pursuits of the mind must 
be based on formal training in the 
conventional sciences and on the 
traditions of the humanities. I am 
not suggesting that these new ven- 
tures should be substitutes for the 
formal curricula now in existence ; 
I am merely asking that both ele- 
ments should be related to the cre- 
ative enterprise of those who are 
trying to understand the social and 
artistic implications of our tech- 
nological achievements. We must 
constantly study our social organ- 
ization and attitudes, for they are 


rapidly changing as a result of 
these very technological achieve- 
ments. It is at this juncture that 
Dewey’s observations become 
meaningful. He suggests that learn- 
ing must take place through the 
intermediary of the individual’s 
present environment. 

The environment consists of the 
sum total of conditions which are 
concerned in the execution of a 
living being. The social environment 
consists of all the activities of fel- 
low beings that are bound in the 
carrying on of the activities of any 
one of its members. It is truly edu- 
cative in its effect in the degree in 
which an individual shares or par- 
ticipates in some conjoint activity, 
the individual appropriates the pur- 
pose which actuates it, becomes 
familiar with its methods and sub- 
ject matter, acquires needed skills, 
and is saturated with its emotional 
spirit.? 

In order to activate this process, 
the educator does not need to ab- 
dicate his role as a scholar; he has 
nothing to fear from social in- 
volvement. This emphasis on social 
interaction for the transmission of 
culture and for education does not 
mean the sacrifice of standards. 


SOCIETY'S MANDATE TO EDUCATORS 


The scholar and educator have 
no specific right to impose their 
ideas of culture on society. So- 
ciety has as much right to express 
its felt needs to its leaders and to 
require some help from its educa- 
tors. The educator must under- 
stand the society he would educate. 
The basic conflict can best be set 
forth in two quotations which rep- 
resent conflicting philosophies of 
education. The late Dr. Gordon K. 


2Dewey, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Chalmers, in his book The Re- 
public and the Person, has said: 
Our greatest schools were founded 

precisely in order that the young 
should not be content to adjust 
themselves to society, but would set 
out with vigor and courage to adjust 
society where they saw it in need 
of change. 

Here Dr. Chalmers expresses the 

opinion that the leader could mold 

society by the rightness and the 

scholarship of past tradition. 

In a somewhat different vein, Dr. 
C. Scott Fletcher, president of the 
und for Adult Education, places 
emphasis on the role of the edu- 
cated man in a free society. He 
suggests that only educated men 
can be free men and that, recog- 
nizing this, early American leaders 
made provision for universal edu- 
cation. Instead of selecting the few 
for specialized education in the ma- 
jor professions Fletcher sees a 
more comprehensive aim for the 
total education of society: 

A goal of a free society is to have 

a nation of self-governing indi- 

viduals, each a sacro-sanct in him- 

self, each at the same time a means 
for providing equal opportunities for 
all to become the most and the 
best they are capable of. A goal is 
to have all individuals deliberately 
and consciously making rational 


responsible choices in the full light 
of alternatives and consequences.* 


In order to realize the philosophy 
of education Fletcher sets forth, 
one must think of education as a 
function of social interaction at 
every level. Not only must a cul- 
tured man know the traditions of 
the past, but he must be able to 
see their relevance for the living, 


8C. Scott Fletcher, Continuing Liberal 
Education (New York, 1957), p. 10. 
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changing society in which he lives. 
Instead of isolating himself from 
the social processes he must be 
ever ready to interpret its weak- 
ness and its strength to itself. "He 
must be able to give direction and 
leadership in the use of its major 
technological achievements. Too 
often in the past the intelligentsia 
has lagged in its leadership for the 
proper use of new technological 
discoveries. Although the’ eduita- 
tor must have the opportunity to 
give what has been called “an un- 
divided loyalty to the kingdom*of 
the mind,” he mus‘ not fear in- 
volvement in the social process. An 
emphasis on social interaction for 
the transmission of culture and for 
education does not mean the sacri- 
fice of standards. Philosophies of 
social education do not lead only 
to “intellectual, cultural and moral 


poverty.” 


ETV AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


As educational television de- 
veloped in the United States, uni- 
versities tended at first to place 
the responsibility for this enterprise 
in the departments of university ex- 
tension, continuing education, or 
public relations. It is significant 
that Canada should have followed 
the same pattern in assigning this 
responsibility mainly to depart- 
ments of university extension. As 
I endeavour to define the role of 
the university in meeting the ad- 
vancing challenge of educational 
television, it will be necessary for 
me to make a few observations con- 
cerning the role of university ex- 
tension as well. 





Because educational television is 
making its beginning in an in- 
formal way with courses presented 
without credit, the assignment falls 
logically into the area of extension 
work. It is through the department 
of university extension that the 
university goes out to meet contem- 
porary society. It is at this level 
that higher education becomes in- 
volved in the arena of social action 
and in the dynamic flow of the so- 
cial process. Here education “takes 
place through the intermediary of 
the environment.’ If the educator 
would communicate with the work- 
ing man, he must think of this so- 
cial environment as “the sum total 
of conditions which are concerned 
in the execution of the activity 
characteristic of a living being.”® 
It is in this manner that pragmatic 
philosophy of learning can have 
meaning without denying the legiti- 
mate enterprise of the humanities. 
Dewey’s philosophy of shared ac- 
tivity, regarded with so much sus- 
picion by Dr. Hilda Neatby, should 
not be considered as an end in it- 
self. It is a vital activity of the 
educator as he endeavours to im- 
part the traditions of the past and 
to interpret accumulated bodies of 
knowledge for growth and under- 
standing by the student. In order 
that the university should meet the 
challenge of educational television, 
we must re-examine our ideas 
about the function of the univer- 
sity. 

In the first place, we must 
abandon the notion that education 
ends with formal schooling and we 


4Dewey, op. cit., p. 26. 
5] bid. 
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must be prepared to support both 
in principle and in money the en- 
terprise of an education which will 
enlarge the abilities of persons to 
make wise choices. Just as the hu- 
man being is not static, so educa- 
tion must be continuing, else it is 
not education. Robert Redfield has 
defined an educated person as one 
who is continually at work on his 
own enlargement. Continuing in 
this vein, the president of the Fund 
for Adult Education has said that 
adult education must not become 
exclusively a formal enterprise. He 
says that there can be no denying 
the importance of vocational, tech- 
nical, and professional competence ; 
there can be no quarrel with a high 
regard for the practical. provided 
it is not too narrowly defined. But 
the worker — vocational, techni- 
cal, professional — is also a per- 
son. The values that give meaning 
to his life, including his work, are 
to be found in the realm of his 
private life. The worker is also a 
citizen: Decisions in the public 
realm affect all aspects of his life, 
including his work. A continuing 
liberal education which deals with 
questions of meaning and value, 
is, in the final analysis, the 
most practical kind of education. 
In this sense, university exten- 
sion, no longer a_ peripheral ac- 
tivity, becomes an integral part of 
the whole educational enterprise of 
the university. 

If education’s chief end is the 
realization of the creative faculty 
of human personality, then we 
must think of university extension 
as one of the main fountainheads in 
making possible the continuation 
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of a liberal education. Aristocrats 
who raise the cry that television is 
going to ruin and corrupt society, 
those who fear that too many may 
have the opportunity to learn, are 
confessing to a basic lack in dem- 
ocracy. 


TV STIMULATES DISCUSSIONS 


We have suggested earlier the 
many uses of television for direct 
teaching; we have become aware 
of its effectiveness for informal 
education through cultural pro- 
graming in the total entertainment 
schedule. TV can also be used as 
a device for continuing liberal edu- 
cation — by stimulating and serv- 
ing organized discussion groups in 
many fields. The Fund for Adult 
Education has conducted such ex- 
periments in San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, and in Sioux City, lowa, 
with remarkable success. 

Our own Canadian Association 
for Adult Education has made 
some significant strides in the use 
of films and television programmes 
through its Citizens’ Forums. The 
Fund for Adult Education was 
perhaps more vividly aware of the 
importance of this enterprise than 
the Canadian universities when it 
made a grant to the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education for 
the development of a study-discus- 
sion series, using as an integral 
part films on the Stratford Shake- 
spearean Festival. It has also made 
grants to Canadian leaders in adult 
education to further their training. 
The close relationship between 
these projects and the use of tele- 
vision for education is best stated 
by the policy of the FAE itself: 
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. .. accomplishments in educational 
broadcasting have justified the ef- 
forts of those who brought it into 
being. But the accomplishments, re- 
search into methods of teaching, 
and other experiments clearly point 
to far greater potentialities ahead in 
both educational television and ra- 
dio. These potentialities, which are 
unprecedented in their scope and 
variety, call for unprecedented ef- 
forts by all those who would put 
the electronic media in the service 
of the education of a free people.® 

In the future let us hope that 


Canadian universities are not go- 
ing to sit back and demur at the 
mass media while a high-minded 
organization in the United States 
concerned with the universality of 
continuing liberal education gives 
the sum of $150,000 to stimulate 
the proper education of mankind in 
Canada. 


ETV CHANNELS HOPED FOR 


The time has come to take ac- 
tion. And a start has been made 
by a group of educators in Toronto 
who have presented their brief to 
the Board of Broadcast Governors 
requesting the assignment of the 
available television channel in the 
area of metropolitan Toronto for 
educational purposes. The brief 
summarizes the role of the CBC 
to date and states that because of 
the many and varied demands on 
it, the CBC can make only a mod- 
est gesture in the field of educa- 
tional television. 

It also points out that although 
the private stations in Canada have 
had the example of the successful 
Sunrise Semester and Continental 
Classroom as educational television 
series on commercial networks in 


6Fletcher, op. cit., p. 33. 





the United States, they have not 
made any gestures themselves in 
the same direction. 

The brief places the responsi- 
bility for action with Canada’s edu- 
cators. In making the following 
suggestions, I do not wish to ap- 
pear as an advocate of one kind of 
broadcasting over another. In Can- 
ada, public, private, and educational 
services are all required and each 
should haverthe fairest kind of ac- 
cess to the airwaves. A first step 
in advancing the cause of educa- 
tional television should be the for- 
mation of the Canadian counter- 
part of the U. S. Joint Council 
on Educational Television. I would 
suggest that the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Directors of Extension 
and Summer Schools, the National 
Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, the Canadian Education As- 
sociation, and the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education should 
constitute such a committee to 
study the problem and to make the 
proper recommendations to the 
Board of Broadcast Governors. In 
addition, the American example 
could be followed when the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Edu- 
cational Television was founded 
under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education to enlist, on 
behalf of educational television, the 
moral and financial support of cit- 
izens and organizations in the com- 
munities that may be allocated edu- 
cational channels. 

Since Canada has a population 
one-tenth that of the United 
States, it will be more difficult to 
finance educational television sta- 
tions. It will be necessary, there- 
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fore, to do careful research into 
our needs and to seek the most 
economical ways of accomplishing 
our objectives. Cooperation with 
the CBC and private stations will 
have to continue for some time in 
order to train proper personnel for 
the production of educational pro- 
grammes and to facilitate trans- 
mission of programmes. The gov- 
ernment will rise to meet the re- 
quirements of educators if these 
needs can be made real. The plea 
to the Board of Broadcast Gover- 
nors for the reservation of educa- 
tional channels will only be as suc- 
cessful as the conviction of educa- 
tors in the importance of their en- 
terprise. 

The movement to reserve chan- 
nels and frequencies for educa- 
tional broadcasting must be cen- 
tered in local or regional areas. It is 
important to bear in mind that the 
local community is the vital focal 
point for democratic action. It 
is here that the power of free- 
dom acquired through learning 
is felt. The mature society will 
bear the fruit of its endeavour 
only when the majority have 
learned the chastening art of losing 
themselves to the wider community 
by which they become informed. 
The security of scholarship in the 
ivied hall must respond to the pres- 
sure of social process in a rapidly 
changing world if it would pre- 
serve the vitality of the truths it 
has been charged with retaining. 


IN THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, two general points 
seem to be outstanding. The uni- 
versity must be thought of as func- 
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tioning dynamically in terms of 
the social process, imparting its 
traditions meaningfully to a world 
which must be constantly inter- 
preted to itself. Education must 
be thought of as a continuing proc- 
ss. In this way, educational tele- 
vision has a proper place in the 
total educational process. The es- 
sence of communication is the art 
of community living where every- 
one comes to possess things in 
common and to share in mutual 
understanding. 

In the second place, we must in- 
sist upon the idea of university ex- 
tension as a continuing liberal edu- 
cation. T. F, James, in an article 
on adult education in the magazine 
Cosmopolitan, reports: 

Americans are beginning to dis- 
cover that a person is not auto- 
matically educated when he graduates 
from college. Education is a proc- 
ess .. . and its goal is not the ac- 
quisition of a specific set of skills 
or body of knowledge, but a ma- 
turity of mind and emotions . . 7 
We must avoid the negative fear 

of technological invasion of our 
universities; we must not fear the 
technological achievements of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Rather: 


The nation needs broadly educated 
men and women in all fields of 
endeavour. We are not just trying 
to win a race with Russia. We are 
championing a way of life in which 
the end is the fullest development 
of each individual as a free spirit.* 
It is time for Canada and Can- 


adian universities to make confi- 
dent gestures to confirm our con- 
viction in our nationhood and in 
our power to educate ourselves. 


TCosmopolitan (September, 1957), p. 34. 
8Fletcher, op. cit., p. 13. 
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One hundred years ago, the United 
States Government passed the Mor- 
rill Act to maintain the land-grant 
colleges. The stated purpose was 
to provide for a college in each 
state where, in addition to the 
sciences and the humanities, 
branches of learning concerning 
agriculture and the mechanical 
arts might be taught in order to 
“. . . promote liberal and practical 
education of industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and profes- 
sions of life.” 


Now, one hundred years later, 
the same government has set aside 
a large section of the public do- 
main of the airwaves for the pur- 
pose of education of the masses. 
Such acts of confidence are re- 
quired if we are to build the demo- 
cratic nation we believe ourselves 
to be. Let us not be seduced into 
believing that education is for the 
few. We must have faith in the 
power of every man to realize his 
fullest potentialities. Not all will 
gain entrance to the universities. 
But it is dangerous to dismiss the 
mass as a crowd that cannot think. 
For if the crowd cannot think, 
then the alternative is to have it 
ruled. The faith for democracy 
and the education of a free people 
are inextricably woven together in 
the texture of social responsibility. 
The ultimate challenge to the 
aristocrat who confuses the demo- 
cratic body politic with the crowd 
which cannot think was classically 
uttered by Thomas Jefferson when 
he wrote: 

I know of no safe depository of 


the ultimate powers of society but 
the people themselves; and if we 
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think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them but to 
inform their discretion by education. 
This is the true corrective of the 
abuses of constitutional power. 


By means of such significant edu- 
cation we can build a nation secure 
in its traditions. Lester Pearson has 
seen radio and television serving 
that end: 


Television and Radio are two of 
our most powerful media for better 
or for worse in the pursuit of the 
goals of Canadian identity. National 
interest and national purpose should 
be and have been, the vast re- 
sponsibility for Radio and Television 
in this country. Too much emphasis 
cannot, I think, be placed on the 
part that Radio and Television can 
play in building up in the northern 
half of the continent a distinct, 
cohesive, self-reliant, national per- 
sonality, proud of its achievements 


and confident of its nature, without 
being smug or arrogant about it.® 


These are the men and women who 
will begin the campaign for public 
understanding of our enterprise. 
These are the scholars who can- 
not only push out the boundaries 
of knowledge. They can also as- 
sist in the growth and development 
of a society by reminding it of its 
living traditions and ministering to 
its creative potentialities. With 
confidence in our learning and in 
our humane education let us di- 
rect and use our greatest tech- 
nological achievements “. to 


strengthen creative and responsible 
thinking by the individual and the 
integrity of direct discourse be- 
tween living human beings.”?° 


®Hansard (July 14, 1958). 
10Fletcher, op. cit., p. 30. 





Projects and Products 


a column by Philip Lewis 


Director, Bureau of Instruction Materials 
Board of Education, Chicago 


Teletest System Solves Important Problems of Instructional TV 


Although television instruction 
must be conceived as one of group 
participation, it is important that 
each student in the group per- 
form independently from one an- 
other. Such an approach requires 
the following capabilities : 

1. Questions or statements must 
be presented by the television in- 
structor over the conventional 
transmission system for viewing 
by television student groups. 

2. Each student must be pro- 
vided with means to select or con- 
struct appropriate answers to ques- 
tions presented by the television 
instructor. 

3. Each student must be in- 
formed immediately of the correct- 
ness of his responses. If his first 
choice is incorrect he should be 
allowed to select alternate re- 
sponses until he obtains the correct 
answer. 

4. Every response by each stu- 
dent must be recorded immediately 
and independently in a form which 
is consistent for each student. 

5. Because of the nature of the 
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television medium as a group in- 
structional system the time allo- 
cated for separate questions must 
be under the control of the televi- 
sion instructor; and the means 
must be provided the television in- 
structor for advancing from ques- 
tion to question by some system 
which excludes any possibility of 
a student modifying answers com- 
mitted for previous questions. 


A new system called “Teletest 
Communications” is now available 
to perform all of the functions out- 
lined above and is also applicable 
to motion picture film instruction, 
and for use with conventional au- 
dio-visual devices. 


The illustrations shown and the 
descriptions given apply to the pro- 
totype equipment. Recent develop- 
ments include the possibility of 
four choices instead of the three 
that are pictured, in addition to 
other refinements, such as write-in 
provisions. 


The key unit of the Teletest 
system is the Record-o-pak, which 





Figure | 


is required for each student (Fig- 
ure 1). The Record-o-pak serves 
three specific functions: 

1. It allows the student to select 
alternate choices at his discretion 
by depressing buttons labeled A, B, 
C 


2. It informs him by means of 
green or red lights regarding the 
correctness or incorrectness of his 
responses. The lights appear in 
the rectangular aperture directly 
above the coded buttons A, B, or 
C. These lights are so located that 


Figure 2 


they are seen only by the individual 
operating the Record-o-pak. For 
the color-blind student the green 
and red lights are seen as triangles 
and circles respectively. 

3. It furnishes the student the 
means of recording his answers 
on IBM cards. Before beginning 
a specific lesson the student in- 
serts an IBM card in the carriage 
at the front of the Record-o-pak. 
Once the card is inserted by the 
student it is automatically moved 
forward for each question by the 
instructor. Every key depression 
is automatically scored on the IBM 
card. The production model now 
includes a locking device which 
does not permit the card to be re- 
moved by the student once it has 
been inserted. An electrical im- 
pulse initiated by the classroom 
teacher can, however, release all 
of the cards at one time. 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Figure 2 shows the Record-o- 
pak, the Power Amplifier, and the 
Instructor Answer Selector Con- 
sole. These are the units necessary 
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for the use of the Teletest system 
by the classroom teacher. To oper- 
ate, the instructor presents multi- 
ple choice questions by means of 
slides or written forms. The in- 
structor selects the correct choice 
by depressing one of the coded 
keys A, B, or C on the Instructor 
Answer Selector Console. Signals 
are sent to each machine via the 
Power Amplifier to inform the 
student when he has made a cor- 
rect or incorrect response as he 
depresses the key. This model of 
the Power Amplifier can drive as 


many as fifty individual Record- 
o-paks. 

After an appropriate time has 
elapsed, the instructor returns the 
selected coded switch (A, B, or 
C) to the neutral position. This 
automatically advances the IBM 
card in each Record-o-pak into 
position for the next question. 


FOR TELEVISION USE 


To flustrate the television appli- 
cation, Figure 3 shows one student 
using the Teletest system. Coded 


Figure 3 
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light signals transmitted over any 
conventional TV receiver by the 
TV instructor represent the opera- 
tional. technique for tying the TV 
instructor in with his television stu- 
dents. The coded light signals are 
transmitted from the TV station in 
conjunction with the normal pro- 
gram. The signals appear at the 
bottom of the TV receiver screen. 
A set of  photo-electric cells 
mounted at the base of the TV 
receiver sense the light signals 
sent from the station. These sig- 
nals are sent to the Power Ampli- 
fier Box and then to each Record- 
o-pak to inform a student of the 
correctness of his selections upon 
depression of the keys. 

Figure 4 presents the Power 
Amplifier with the Photo-Cell 
Unit. The Photo-Cell Unit must be 
attached to the bottom of a con- 
ventional TV receiver to complete 
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the circuit between the TV instruc- 
tor and his students. To operate 
the TV system, it is necessary only 
for the classroom instructor to set 
the middle toggle switch on the 
Power Amplifier for TV reception. 
As shown in Figure 5, the TV 
instructor at the television station 
operates her Instructor Answer 
Selector Console to determine the 
correct response signal for a spe- 
cific question which she is trans- 
mitting from the station. It should 
be assumed that questions are pre- 
sented in written form using slides, 
etc. By depressing the desired tog- 
gle switch on the Instructor An- 
swer Console the TV instructor 
causes a specific pattern of coded 
light signals to appear at the bot- 
tom of the screen of every TV re- 
ceiver tuned in to the program. 
The desired coded signal light 
pattern is provided by a video spot 
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Figure 5 


A TV instructor uses the Instructor Answer Selector Console. The Video Spot Generator 
is the unit at the lower left. 
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generator appearing at the lower 
left of Figure 5. Photo-Cell Units 
attached to TV receivers complete 
the loop between the TV instructor 
and the individual Record-o-paks. 
As in the classroom situation, each 
student operates the designated A, 
B, or C buttons on his Record-o- 
rak to indicate his response — and 
is informed immediately by means 
of a red or a green light as to the 
accuracy of his response. 


When the TV instructor returns 
his selector toggle switch (A, B, 
or C) to the neutral position all 
IBM cards automatically advance 
one position in preparation for the 
next question. In this manner the 
manipulation of the Instructor 
Answer Selector Console controls 
one or one million Record-o-paks, 
depending on the number of stu- 
dents participating in the program. 


SCORING METHODS 


On completion of a classroom 
lesson each student presents his 
IBM card to his instructor, or the 
instructor can collect the cards af- 
ter the students leave the room. In 
the case of home instruction the in- 
dividual would mail his IBM card 
to a central office for scoring. The 
collected IBM cards can be rapidly 
analyzed by machine methods for 
individual student scores as well 
as for group responses for each 
question. All desired scores can be 
written out automatically for both 
the TV and the classroom instruc- 
tor thus eliminating all require- 
ments for time-consuming cor- 
rection of papers. 
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SCORING EFFICIENCY 


Conventional testing results are 
classically presented in the form 
of the number of questions correct 
versus the number of questions in- 
correct. Using the Teletest system, 
instructors are provided with a 
more sensitive measure of student 
performance represented as degrees 
of correctness for all questions 
presented. This is possible since 
all students continue responding 
until they select a correct answer, 
with all incorrect responses auto- 
matically recorded. For example, 
with the present Record-o-pak, for 
a series of thirty questions it is 
possible on one hand to have a 
series of 30 responses indicating 
all correct on the. first selection 
and on the other hand, up to 90 
responses showing three trials for 
each question before obtaining the 
correct answer. The increase in the 
sensitivity of the measure of stu- 
dent comprehension is obvious. 


INITIAL INSTALLATIONS 


Initial orders for the Teletest 
television system have been grant- 
ed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Education, State of California. 
One system is to be installed at 
San Jose State College and the 
other at the University of South- 
ern California. A third project fs 
being contemplated for the Ana- 
heim District Television Program 
in the same state. 

Additional details may be had 
by writing to Dr. Robert E. Cor- 
rigan, Corrigan Associates, 8701 
Adah Street, Garden Grove, Cali- 


fornia. 
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83. Television Research in the Tei 


By Presley D. Holmes, is PhD, 
University, Detroit, Michigan, July 1, 


(Published with a grant from the National 
a tional Television ond Radio Center.) 


This study outlines a rather in- 
volved but comprehensive classi- 
fication system by means of which 
previous ETV research was cor- 
related and analyzed. The cutoff 
date for research projects. included 
was December 31, 1958 —_ al- 
though a few 1959 projects were 
studied. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Using the above-mentioned class- 
ification system (to which half 
of the report is devoted), the 
author analyzed the research and 
summarized it. Among the conclu-. 
sions reached were the following : 
® Almost 90% of comparisons 
between TV and conventional com- 
munication conditions show no 





e Ninescopes and films are about 
as effective as live presentations. 
® in information gain, TY. seems 
to faver the sciences and conven- 
tional means seem to favor English, 
speech, and communication. 


© lor presenting information, 
the lecture produces greater infor- 
mation gain than does a discussion 
in which students do not actively 
participate, 
@ An equivalent or greater gain in 
information can be effected in a 
shorter period of time via TV than 
ia conventional means. 
® Size of receiving room and the 
student’s position in the receiving 
room do not seem to influence 
achievement, 
® TV students at home do as well 
better than students in conven- 
tional classrooms. 
® There is strong evidence that 
tests measure verbal content, and 
that visual tests are needed to meas- 
ure visual content. There is also 
a suggestion that visual material 
attracts attention to the extent of 
interfering with learning of the 
verbal material. 
® Amount of supervision in. the 
receiving room did not produce 
significant differences in achieve- 
ment, 


@ There is informa- 


conflicting 
tion regarding high and low intelli- 
gence groups. Low-group students, 
given more time for presentation, 
score as well as high groups given 


a shorter TV presentation. Low 
groups, given a refresher of con- 
tent, score as well as high groups 
which do not receive the refresher. 
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onal taught aden 
that they have equal 
equipment which 
nipulated. 

& There is no 

on retention tests. 


Vv ventional conditions, 


® The majority of stun 
conventional rather than 
ditions. 

®@ Generally students’ 

TV became more fai 
exposure. 

® Students express a pr 
for talk-back facilities 5 in 7 
ditions, although very few of 
use the facilities to commun 
with the instructor, 

®@ Students prefer separate 


of TV presentations and conven- 
tional discussions, rather than a 


single period split between a short: 
TV presentation and a short dis- 
cussion. 

® Students consider small pare : 
more important than the communi- 
cation method — they prefer — 
one-way TV receiving rooms 
large lecture halls. 

® TV does not cause a greater 


“drop-out” rate. 





elements involved in the 
learning process: the istructor, 
the situation, the content. — 


FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


In summarizing, the author says” 
that the surface has been barely 
scratched in evaluating: the use of 
instructional television, He says 
that greater care must be taken to 
detail and define the elements in- 
volved, He outlines three probles 
which emerged from his study: 

1. There is a need for am ac- . 
cepted system of correlating re-” 
sults based on common definitions. 
and explicit terminology. = .—s—ws—st' 
The author points out that there’ 
seems to be substantia! differences, 
among investigators as to just what 
television is. Television presenta- 
tions were differently labeled in 
various studies as “method,” 
“mode,” “means,” “media,” “and 
“technique.” Such conflict in def- 
inition and interpretation makes 
integration of — difficult, 
says the author. He also argues 
for distinctions to be made be- 
tween one-way television, te on. 
with audio feedhack, , television 
originating rooms, and| even two- 
way television. He: says” boeik 








available for $2.50 per year. Notebooks containing all Fact Sheets for 


re 


the four years 1955-58 are available for $7.50. 











The Educational Television m Projet, 


riculum ond Instruction, M: 
1960. 112 pages. (Ss, ‘ 


report for the first year, 1997-58. 
was reviewed in the March, 1959, 
Journal as Fact Sheet No. 61 of 
Series 1; the second-year report 
was reviewed as Fact Sheet No. 79. 
of the same series. 

As the final report, this inte- 
grates the findings for all three 
years of the experiment — and — 
does not, separate the third year, 
which has not been covered in a 





® In four of the eleven statistical 
comparisons made, there was a sig= 
nificam difference in achievement 
in favor of the classes using tele- 
vision, as compared to the regular 


classes, 


® The majority of all teachers 
responded generally that pupils did 
learn as much or more because they 


had television as their resource. 


® The overwhelming majority of 
principals expressed the opinion 
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that the telecast f 
of the classroom teacher, 


$ <4 &: ; 


® The majority of the 
expresses. the opinion | 


scheduling. or ‘in teacher 


® The great majority of the 
ondary principals expressed ; 
opinion that the experiment ‘ha 
made more rooms available for the 
scheduling of regular classes. 





Sponsored by several public school $Y: Po 4 
versity of North Caroline, and the . 
Advancement of Education, August 1, 


This is a muneographed report 
on the second year of a three-year 
experiment in TV teaching in jun- 
ior and senior high schools in 
North Carolina. The statement is 
made that this experiment is un- 
derstood to be unique in the coun- 
try in that it mvolved the coopera- 
tion of a number of school sys- 
tems, all having the same privilege 
of tuning in for the benefit of the 
children in their respective schools. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


® Enrichment of teaching. by 
bringing services of highly quali- 
fied teachers to the classroom via 
TV. These teachers have at their 
command the nch resources ayail- 
able in the colleges and universities 
of the state. 





University’s ETV station was used 
in museum, library, and legisla- 
tive halls to further enrich the 
program. 


Since WUNC-TV, the university 
could not reach the whole 
area, six commercial stations con- 
tributed time to give almost com- 
plete state-wide coverage. 


station, 


No schools dropped out during 
1958-59 which had participated 
during the previous year. The num- 
ber was more than doubled by new 
school systems entering the pro- 
gram. The program with one or 
more classes was carried by 43 
school systems in 81 schools and 
in 114 classes in the official proj- 
ect. Classes ranged from 90 to 
more than 200. There were 12,000 
students participating. More than 
200 additional schools and about 
6,000 students took part unofficial- 
ly, but these schools were not large 
enough to enroll the minimum 90 
students. 
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EVALUATION 
Standard subject matt 
were given in embe 
different form of th 
was given to the san 


same this year as~ duri 
previous year: As petit 
the tests, American History, Gen 
eral Science, and Mathematics. 
showed adjusted means for the 
TV groups in excess of the ad- 
justed means for the non-TV - 
groups. In both years, the most 
striking and statistically significant 
difference occurred in Matte 


matics. 

The conclusion by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service was also the — 
same for both years of the experi- ; 





33. Radio and in L 
West ‘Virginie 


By Robert B. Burrows, adler the 
fessor Harrison B. Summers of t 
Speech, Ohio State University, Moy, 


1a; 


represented a wide variety of thoane 
backgrounds in a county of rural, 
industrial, and coal-mining areas. 
Of 2,996 questionnaires returned 
and usable, 331 came from Grades 
1-3, 563 from Grades 4-6, 788 from 
Grades 7-9, and 1,314 from Grades 
10-12, About 100 more girls: than 
boys responded. 


RADIO 


Boys seemed to listen to radio 
less than girls (45 minutes per some 
day, as against 57 minutes for the’ Ge 
girls). Level of intelligence made — el 
little difference in amount of radio — 
listening by the boys. Girls of low 
intelligence and those:of high both _ increa: 
listened 52 minutes on the Previous — : , alth 
day, while those of medium intelli- - grates l 
gence listened 64 minutes, = of 





The boys as a whole claimed to 


have read about six books during ~ 


the previous six months, the girls 
sever. 

Comparing 128 boys and 142 
girts who came from. non-TV 
hoes with the rest of the students, 
it was found that TV had ‘little 
effect on the reading of news- 
papers and magazines. On the read- 
ing of books, however, it was an- 
other story. Boys from TV homes 
claimed an average of 5.92 books 
read in the previous six months, as 
against 9.65 books for boys from 
non-T V homes. For girls, the fig- 
ures were 7.1 and 9.31 respectively. 
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By Paul Blanshard, Tr, 
University of P 


study explores. 

The project deals with 67 credit 
students from 3 states and 21 com-  ® 45% w . 
munities. who registered for either 8; 23%: 
an astronomy or a literature gr 
course, both of which were bri 
cast at 6:30 a.m. over WCAUSTV, 98% 
Philadelphia. Some 77%. ‘Of: the: such as 
students responded, . 


RESULTS 


taking their first cule credit 

course. 

® 80% believed they were getting and on in 
at least as much from the tele- © 80% s 
course as they would have by tak- i" | : 
ing the same lessons on campus. 
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The NAEB began 35 years ago, as a 

pioneers in educational broadcasting. As” 

association in the field, throughout the yi 

the professional status of the educational 

of educational programing. Nine years ago, 
distribution network for educational radio, T lf-st 
today supplies over a hundred educational radio stations 
programing a week, programs from foreign as a 





